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American theories. The student is taught how to live 
under our economic society with full recognition of 
world economic problems. 
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a * Editorial 





Call to Excellence 


Our age of science must also be called an age of business. Newly developing 
horizons in business are both causes and results of scientific progress. The 
finding and marketing of a wonder drug, the projection into orbit of a new com- 
munications satellite, the application of data processing to another large 
problem — are all based upon the highest and best performance of both business 
and scientific experts in our interdependent society. The planning, organization, 
management, and communications necessary to each forward step depend upon 
a wide range of business as well as scientific knowledges and skills. 


The fast-moving pace of our society has brought a new sense of urgency 
toward the best use of time. Today, low-level performance must be ruled out on 
the basis that our accelerated progress does not afford wasted hours for work 
carelessly done, for needless repetitions, for insincere or half-hearted effort. 


Teachers of business subjects gladly accept their several-fold responsibility: 
to give superior training for first-level jobs to those who must be immediately 
employed (which will always include a wide, representative range_of student 
ability) — while at the same time pointing them toward available means for 
increasing their own capacities; in a broader sense, to educate all who can come 
to the business department for understanding and appreciation of America’s 
economic system and philosophy and its place in world cultures; and to provide 
training to all for intelligent use of business services. 


What is the challenge when students with less than high-level learning 
capacity are assigned to business departments? These students, comprising, as 
they do, a considerable bulk of American society, can be well educated and 
trained in a number of ways, and are a welcome proof of the wide and unending 
possibilities for service by business education. Business teachers are especially 
aware that there is a poor way and an excellent way to perform even the simplest 
task in business, as in science, and that a special function of business education, 
as of science education, is to teach the satisfaction which comes from the habit 
of doing ordinary things extraordinarily well. The excellent performer, even 
of routine work, will find doors open to him wherever he may go. 

Fortunately, today’s business can challenge the best performance of our 
ablest students. Understandings and skills which will eventually lead to man- 
agerial responsibility call for highest-level gifts and highest quality instruction, 
= demand the best from all of us; administrators, teachers, and students 

ike. 

The call is clear and unmistakable. It is the voice of today’s scientific- 
business society asking for high-quality performance of learner, of teacher, of 
worker. It is the demand of our new and swiftly-moving age that each of us give, 


and ask for, nothing short of excellence. 


Helen J. Keily, president of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association; Salem State College, Salem, 
Massachusetts 
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Facing the Inquietude in Business 


Edueation 


by RAYMOND W. MORGAN 
JOHNSTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Some sound arguments are given in this article promoting 
the importance of business education in our modern cur- 
riculum. 


Many business education teachers who 
are genuinely concerned with preserving 
broad educational offerings for youth, feel 
that the trend of affairs in the high school 
curriculum already has or will shortly take 
unexpected and unwholesome turnings. 
These same teachers have already seen some 
curricular revisions brought about by the 
feeling that science or mathematics are the 
keys to survival, and a possible future reduc- 
tion in the business education program has 
been viewed with even greater apprehension. 
Such changes as have already occurred have 
been mainly concerned with restricting offer- 
ings in business education, largely as a result 
of mandated increases in general education 
requirements. Even more dramatic is the 
knowledge that more radical critics have 
suggested the complete elimination of busi- 
ness education subjects from the curriculum 
of the high school. 

In the following paragraphs I propose to 
set forth for examination nothing more than 
simple facts, plain arguments, and common 
sense. Nothing is asked of the reader but 
that he lay aside adamant objections to 
change and that he constructively help 
direct necessary revisions in the curriculum 
with a sense of order and continuity. In 
so doing, he will be relieved of some of his 
present persuasive anxiety. Business edu- 
cation will remain in the high school cur- 
riculum in the foreseeable future for at 
least the following reasons: 

1. WE HAVE THE UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO PUT TO 
USE A SEGMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL TALENT NOT 
MUCH INDEMAND. There is evidence that at 
least 35 to 40 per cent of enrollees in busi- 
ness education subjects have IQ’s ranging 
from 85 to 100. Similar evidence indicates 
that 40 to 45 per cent have IQ’s ranging 

from 100 to 115. 

A. Students indicating interest in and 
capacities for higher mathematics, 
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science, and foreign languages do 
not, as a rule, have IQ’s which fall 
well into the ranges mentioned 
above. 

B. The majority of students now en- 
rolled in business education courses 
would, if forced into formal literary, 
scientific, or mathematics curricula, 
bring ruin to these areas by forcing 
a serious down grading in order to 
bring them within the capabilities of 
large numbers of our enrollees. 

c. Students are individuals and there is 
a valuable natural diversity in their 
native endowments and educational 
needs. Those with practical bents 
are most at home and most success- 
ful when learning practical matters, 
including occupational preparation, 
regardless of their IQ’s or social 
positions. 

p. Business education has a unique 
contribution to make in that it has 
such a sufficiently broad range of 
education and training to offer that 
it is capable of making more produc- 
tive the merely trainable as well as 
the normal and the gifted. 

E. Total business education enroll- 
ments indicate that girls account for 
at least 80 per cent of the enrollees. 
It is reasonable to assume that the 
majority of these girls have neither 
inclinations nor capabilities to profit 
from high school curricula with 
heavy concentrations of mathe- 
matics and science. 

2. THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL IS COM- 
MITTED TO A BROAD CURRICULUM. We have 
made our own commitments to the quality 
and equalities of secondary education 
offered by us. We all agree that business 
education need not, and must not inter- 
fere with basic education, nor does it 
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need to act as a deterrent to those desiring 
advanced education. With slight modifi- 
cation of present offerings, it is possible 
for enrollees in business education to 
secure four units of English, three units of 
social studies, two units of mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages, without 
greatly hampering the development of 
occupational proficiencies in either steno- 
graphic, bookkeeping, or clerical areas. 

A. The goal of at least twelve years of 
education for every boy or girl 
comes nearer to realization each 
year. Estimates indicate that al- 
most 90 per cent of youth between 
the ages of fourteen and seventeen 
have enrolled in secondary educa- 
tion. Not all will stay for the full 
period, but considerably fewer will 
remain for a secondary education 
consisting mainly of a single general 
education curriculum, without job 
preparation. 

B. While some critics have been de- 
manding that vocational and other 
elective courses be tossed out, 
Doctor Conant says not on your life. 
Vocational courses are the reason 
many students in high school “are 
committed, and see a purpose in 
education.” 

c. Should business education be re- 
moved from the secondary school 
program of studies, the void would 
have to be filled with subjects cur- 
rently available to these students as 
electives. From the fact that many 
elective subjects have not presently 
proven themselves palatable, we 
can conclude they would be even 
less popular on a required basis. 

Dp. Even if post high school courses in 
business education were provided at 
public expense, the length of the 
total preparation period would dis- 
courage many students from taking 
advantage of it. 

3. BUSINESS EDUCATION CAME INTO THE SECON- 
DARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM BECAUSE OF AN IN- 
SISTENT PUBLIC DEMAND. Business education 
can be expected to remain in the cur- 
riculum by virtue of public insistence. 
Much of the criticism of business educa- 
tion has not been directed to any ineffi- 
ciency in teaching or that the subjects 
were not worth knowing, but rather the 
inference is that more valuable learnings 
might be acquired in the time now de- 
voted to business education. It should 
also be noted that much of the criticism 
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concerning the inadequacies of the teach- 
ing of science, mathematics, and foreign 
languages does not originate at the pa- 
rental or even community levels. We 
have not yet heard from parents, guidance 
workers, businessmen, and the majority of 
secondary teachers. 

A. When the chips are down, the ma- 
jority opinion of parents, teachers, 
and businessmen will still be in 
favor of a reasonable balance be- 
tween general education and practi- 
cal education. 

B. The unique place that business edu- 
cation has made for itself is almost 
without parallel, for it developed 
and grew to maturity without the 
sponsorship of church, state, or 
business itself. Its success has 
come because it has made, and will 
continue to make, significant con- 
tributions to the lives of individuals. 

c. Business education has helped stu- 
dents acquire goals which greatly 
encouraged their remaining in school 
and frequently helped acquire ad- 
vanced education (through earning 
power developed in business educa- 
tion classes) in teaching, business 
administration, and many other 
areas of professional training. 

p. Business education students have 
always shown a higher degree of 
utilization of that training than any 
other specialized curriculum of the 
secondary school. All evidence of 
future office needs indicates that 
this will continue to be true. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to suggest an action program 
for business education; but facts, 
arguments, and common _ sense 
about the place of business educa- 
tion in secondary education must be 
continuously communicated to the 
right people at the proper times for 
maximum effectiveness. 








WORD DIVISION MANUAL 


A paper-bound book of 109 pages based upon 
research to determine the most frequently 
used words. Words are listed alphabetically 
with proper division and an indication of 
their frequency. 


Price, $1.52 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Cooperation Between Business and 
Edueation Can be a Reality 


by JOSEPH GRUBER 
DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


The basis for this article is an address given by Dr. Joseph 

Gruber, Director of Business Education, New York City, 

before the Cincinnati, Ohio, chapter of the National Office 
Management Association. 


Unfortunately, in many communities the 
full realization of the importance of a close 
working relationship between the schools 
and the business community is not fully 
understood. Even the most conscientious 
supporters of full cooperation between edu- 
cation and business must frequently be re- 
minded, almost daily, that there is joint 
interest in many problems of students and 
office personnel. 

Consider if you will, the fact that most, 
perhaps all, school systems consider their 
obligation discharged when they grant a 
student a high school diploma. How many 
boards of education provide the funds for 
continuous follow-up to find out how well 
they have prepared their graduates to meet 
their own needs and the needs of the com- 
munity? 

How long would a man stay in business if 
he didn’t bother to find out to what extent 
his product or his service was satisfying his 
customers? I do not mean to characterize 
our students as items of merchandise, but for 
their own good as well as for the good of 
society, shouldn’t we be interested in finding 
out whether we are properly preparing them 
for the kinds of activity they will perform, 
or want to perform, after graduation? 

Teachers might tell you that some gradu- 
ates occasionally visit them or send a letter 
telling how they are doing, but this is far 
from a representative sampling of the effec- 
tiveness of a follow up of graduates. If we 
are to build an ever better educational 
program than we have, we must have 
answers to the following questions: 

1. While still in high school, what did our 
students think would be their vocation 
after graduation? 

2. What course or courses did they take in 
preparation for their vocational goal? 
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3. How many students followed through 
on their original plans after being 
graduated from school? 


4. To what extent did the high school pro- 
gram prepare them for the tasks they 
actually performed on the job? 

This information is readily available to 
educators if we are willing to invest the 
necessary time, effort, and funds to follow 
up each graduating class three to six months 
after graduation. In fact, every high school 
senior should know, shortly before gradua- 
tion, that he is going to receive a follow-up 
questionnaire at a later date. He should 
prepare the self-addressed envelope in which 
the questionnaire will be mailed to him. By 
involving each graduate in planning for this 
follow-up, you will be amazed at the coopera- 
tion you will get from your graduates. 

We completed such a follow-up study a 
few years ago, with our N.O M.A. chapter, 
the Office Executives Association, and the 
Board of Education sharing expenses. Not 
only was this study of importance to edu- 
cators, but the personal interest in the stu- 
dents created a very favorable impression 
with the parents. 

If these studies are carried a little further 
and we include the graduates of our local 
colleges, we might discover some very in- 
teresting facts about how well, or how poorly, 
the colleges prepare their graduates for their 
life work. Perhaps we would find out, among 
other things, why 61 per cent of those who 
enter college never complete their program. 

If we look at the manpower needs which 
were recently announced by the United 
States Department of Labor, we find that we 
shall need, within the next ten years, the 
following increases in adequately trained 
personnel: 
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41 per cent more personnel of a profes- 
sional and technical nature. 
5 per cent more personnel in clerical and 
sales occupations. 

22 per cent more proprietors and man- 

agers. 

22 per cent more in skilled work. 

18 per cent more in semiskilled work. 

17 per cent less in agriculture. 

These figures indicate a trend which has 
replaced the industrial revolution with the 
office revolution. For a hundred years, the 
so-called blue collar category outnumbered 
the white collar category; but in the last five 
years, the United States Department of 
Labor has found that the white collar cate- 
gory now includes over 40 per cent of the 
population and has become the dominant 
group in the nation’s economy. If this is 
where the great majority of our young people 
are needed now, and will be needed in the 
future, how confident can we be that we 
have done our training job well unless we 
verify, by follow-up after graduation, the 
results of our instruction? 

Now, let’s look at the businessman. Is he 
above reproach? Hardly! He takes for 
granted that the schools are doing an ade- 
quate job and is heard from only when he is 
occasionally disappointed at the quality or 
quantity of new personnel which he gets from 
the schools. 


Personnel is the only product he obtains 
without laying down the specifications he 
would like to see followed. As Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, once pointed out, businessmen wouldn’t 
think of buying materials or supplies that 
way, but they waste thousands of dollarson 
personnel training and turnover because they 
haven’t bothered to inform the schools of 
the job requirements and opportunities. 


No one can guarantee that we in education 
will meet your employer specifications in 
every job applicant. Educators will do a 
better job in guidance and in preparing stu- 
dents for jobs if business will make up its 
mind as to what specific skills and attitudes 
it looks for, and will communicate that 
information to us. 


These are some of the problems business 
and education share and which we can only 
solve by mutual endeavor. It is an ideal 
situation if the marriage, or cooperation, or 
“symbiosis of education and industry” as 
Dr. Conant calls it, can be achieved through 
an alliance entered into willingly by both 
parties. But if this cooperation requires 
knocking heads together between education 
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and business, then the time has come to 
force the issue throughout the country. 


TECHNIQUES FOR COOPERATION. I have in- 
dicated some of the ways in which business 
and education are already cooperating or 
should be cooperating; however, there are a 
few other areas of cooperation which cannot 
be ignored. Fo the purposes of providing a 
check-list against which you may wish to 
compare your program, the following sug- 
gestions represent some of the additional 
ways in which business and education can 
cooperate for their mutual benefit. You, asa 
business teacher, are obligated to sell your 
N.O.M.A. chapter on the ideas of — 

1. Organizing an advisory council as a sub- 
committee of their educational division 
so that educators will have businessmen 
with which to work. They should meet 
weekly if necessary. 

2. Organizing a speakers’ bureau so that 
schools can draw on N.O.M.A. mem- 
bers for talks at assemblies, school club 
meetings, and class programs. 

3. Setting aside one day a year as 
Business-Education Day and arranging 
for the business teachers to visit stores 
and offices to see their business pro- 
cedures, and find out their needs and 
standards. I am not referring to the so- 
called B-I Day where teachers visit 
factories or other establishments and 
get a tour and a free lunch and learn 
very little about the things that will 
really improve their teaching. I am 
referring to a well-planned program 
where business teachers have been 
given an opportunity to indicate in 
advance the type of office, store, or 
other commercial or financial operation 
which they would like to observe and 
about which they teach. 


4. Establishing a visitation program 
whereby committees of businessmen 
visit the schools at least once a year. 
With the information gained from these 
visits, the businessmen will be able to 
support the school efforts to obtain the 
equipment, supplies, and the type of 
students we should have in our busi- 
ness classes. 

5. Providing the funds to print and help 
schools prepare the brochures on “busi- 
ness opportunities and __ business 
careers’ that will provide guidance 
counselors with some tangible materials 
in their counseling of students. 

(Concluded on page 302) 
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The evaluation of trainees’ achievements 
in a business machines course involving the 
operation of adding and calculating machines 
is rather difficult. Even though this difficulty 
stems from many sources, it can be described 
with one word — diversity. The diversity 
that complicates the evaluative procedures 
of achievements in a business machines 
course is traceable to the machine manu- 
facturers; to the teachers of office practice 
courses; to the quality and quantity of the 
machines used; to the degree of skill that is 
to be developed; to the method of instruc- 
tion; to the length of time allowed for the 
instruction; and to the intellectual potential 
of the trainees. 

The machine manufacturers contribute to 
the evaluative dilemma by vying with each 
other in the development of mechanical 
devices that speed up the solution of business 
problems. This race to outdo the competitors 
results in a great variety of models ranging 
from cumbersome hand-operated ones to 
exceedingly fast automatic machines. The 
achievements of a student using a hand- 
operated model requiring involved manual 
procedures cannot be evaluated by the same 
yardstick used for grading results obtained 
on the fully automatic machines. 

The teachers of office practice courses con- 
tribute to the evaluative difficulties by the 
relative value they ascribe to accuracy, to 
speed, to methods of operation, and to the 
development of personal traits of the 
trainees. Some teachers will place person- 
ality traits above operational accuracy. 
Other argue that proper methods of opera- 
tion should be given greater weight than 
personality development. Still others point 
out that personality development and ac- 
curacy are of little value unless they are 
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Evaluating Achievements 
on Adding and Caleulating 
Machines 


by NICHOLAS J. CORNELIA 
BAYONNE HIGH SCHOOL 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


Read about a fair grading scale for speed and 
accuracy in teaching office machines. 


accompanied by the development of accept- 
able operational speed. 

Another factor that complicates the 
evaluative procedures is the quality and 
quantity of equipment that is available for 
instructional purposes. Old equipment that 
is subject to constant abuse by beginners 
does not contribute to the development of 
the operational skills needed to meet on-the- 
job standards. The training of large classes 
on a very limited number of machines ma- 
terially affects the evaluative standards set 
up for a course. As the size of the class in- 
creases, the length of practice time alloted 
to each student decreases, hence the evalua- 
tive standards must be lowered to compen- 
sate for the shortened training period. 

The degree of skill that is to be developed 
in the business machines course also plays 
havoc with the evaluative procedures. The 
achievements from a course that is set up 
for the development of an acquaintanceship 
level of proficiency cannot be evaluated by 
the same standards used for a course geared 
to the development of a semi-skilled level of 
operational proficiency. Nor can one use 
the evaluative standards set up for either 
the acquaintanceship level or the semi- 
skilled level of proficiency to evaluate the 
achievements of those whose course objective 
is a marketable vocational skill. 

Another variable in the evaluative dilemma 
is the method of instruction. Most schools 
have to use the rotation plan of instruction 
with its reliance on self-instructive manuals. 
Students struggling through a maze of com- 
plicated instructions, most of which do not 
apply to his particular machine, do not ac- 
complish as much as students taught by the 
battery plan. The latter plan makes provi- 
sion for teacher demonstrations and the use 
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of scientific methods of instruction that have 
proved so effective in the teaching of type- 
writing. 

Still another factor affecting the evalua- 
tion of achievements on business machines 
is the length of the instructional period. 
There is no set number of hours prescribed 
for the development of a given degree of 
skill in operating business machines. While 
there are three levels of achievement that 
are generally accepted by business machines 
teachers, (the acquaintanceship level, the 
semi-skilled level, and the vocational skill 
level) the time allowed for the development 
of these levels of proficiency varies greatly 
from school to school, and from teacher to 
teacher. 

The last, but by no means the least im- 
portant, variable is the intellectual potential 
of the trainees. The IQ’s of the students 
registering for the office machines course 
range from 80 to 120 and up. With the 
growth of clerical training classes, the office 
machines course has become the dumping 
ground for the slow learners and the problem 
children of the school. Obviously, the evalu- 
ative standards used for the students with 
1Q’s of 120 cannot be used to grade the 
accomplishments of those who were 
“dumped” into the course. 

THE ACCURACY STANDARD. The diversity of 
factors that affect the evaluative procedure 
does not relieve a teacher of the respon- 
sibility of periodically grading a student’s 
achievements. For dbase education 
teacher, the basis for the grade is usually a 
composite of the standards of the business 
community the school serves, and the grad- 
ing standards that the school’s educational 
philosophy has established. As a result of 
such a merger, a teacher may decide to use 
the accuracy standard of grading. 

The principle upon which the accuracy 
standard is predicated is that anything short 
of 100 per cent accuracy is not usable with- 
out an additional expenditure of time and 
effort. The more errors a student makes the 
more time and effort will be needed to bring 
his solutions up to the 100 per cent accuracy 
standard, and the lower will be his grade. 
Thus one error may drop his grade from 
A to B; two to three errors, from B to C; 
four to five errors, from C to D; ete. 
Teachers using the accuracy standard of 
marking return jobs on which errors were 
made, should insist that the student correct 
his errors before he goes on to the next job. 
To provide an incentive for quantity produc- 
tion, a bonus of a plus ( + ) is granted if the 
student turns in more completed jobs than 
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the average for the class, within a given 
marking period. 


GRADING SCALE BASED ON ACCURACY 


Number of 


Errors Grade 








No errors 

1 error 

2-3 errors 

4—5 errors 

6 or more errors 


Note: A bonus of a plus ( + ) is added to the above marks 
if a student completes more jobs than the average 
for his class within a given marking period. 
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THE SPEED STANDARD. Insistence on 100 
per cent accuracy sometimes tends to slow 
up students to a point where their overall 
production falls below reasonable minimum 
business standards. To avoid this possibility, 
a grading scale based on quantity production 
is substituted for the accuracy based grading 
scale. 

The speed standard is predicated on.a 
point system which rewards a student for 
quantity production without sacrificing ac- 
curacy. A student is given one or more 
points for every correct answer in a given job. 
The sum of the points earned represents the 
student’s score (not grade) for that job. At 
the end of a marking period, the sum of the 
points scored on all the jobs which a student 
has completed represents his accumulated 
score. This score is then used as the basis 
for determining his grade. Scores that rank 
in the upper tenth of a class, are graded A+; 
scores that rank in the next tenth of a class, 
are graded A; etc. All jobs in which errors 
were made are returned to the student, who 
must correct. his own errors before credit is 
given for his score on that job. 


GRADING SCALE BASED ON SPEED 








Accumulated Score Rank Grade 
Ist tenth of class A+ 
2nd tenth of class A 
3rd tenth of class B+ 
4th tenth of class B 
5th tenth. of class C 
6th and 7th tenth of class C 
8th tenth of class D+ 
9th tenth of class D 
Lower tenth of class F 
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THE PREDETERMINED ACCURACY.AND SPEED 
STANDARD. Neither the accuracy nor the 
speed standards adequately challenge the 
ambitious students. Limiting the competi- 
tion to the achievements of the students 
within a given group may enable superior 
students to earn high grades without scratch- 
ing the surface of their intellectual potential. 
On the other hand, a slow student working 
at his intellectual capacity may in competi- 
tion with more gifted students and fail 
miserably. The use of predetermined stand- 
ards of accuracy and speed, which represent 
the average achievements of trainees, stimu- 
late all students to greater achievements and 
provide a third method of evaluating results 
of these achievements. 

The predetermined accuracy and speed 
standards sets up attainable goals which are 


weighted to provide for individual differ- 
ences. Different speed and accuracy stand- 
ards are used for the slow, the average, and 
the superior students. In addition to pro- 
viding for individual differences, this method 
of grading establishes achievement norms for 
three skill levels, acquaintanceship, semi- 
skilled, and vocational. The following grad- 
ing scales provide an equitable basis for 
evaluating achievements of trainees of vary- 
ing ability who have been trained on ma- 
chines of varying quality and under varying 
instructional plans. 

The following grading scales are given for 
only the Full Keyboard and the Ten Key 
machines as an example. Similar grading 
scales for the other office machines have also 
been made. 


GRADING SCALES 





For Evaluating Achievements On Full-Keyboard Adding Machines 


ACQUAINTANCESHIP LEVEL OF SKILL 














SPEED ACCURACY 
Digits Per Minute For Number of Errors 
Slow Average Superior 0 1 2 3 4 and up 
Groups Groups Groups ~ - _ _ ——__—_— 
A+ A B+ B Repeat 
59-— 60 69— 70 79-— 80 A B+ B C+ Repeat 
57— 58 67— 68 77— 78 B+ C+ C Repeat 
55-— 56 65— 66 75— 76 B. C+ C D+ Repeat 
53-— 54 63-— 64 73— 74 C+ D+ D Repeat 
51- 52 61— 62 71— 72 Repeat 
Below 
SEMI-SKILLED LEVEL 
97-100 117-120 137-140 A+ A B+ Repeat 
93— 96 113-116 133-136 A B+ B C+ Repeat 
89— 92 109-112 129-132 B+ B C+ Repeat 
85-— 88 105-108 125-128 B C+ C D+ Repeat 
81— 84 101-104 121-124 C+ C D+ Repeat 
VOCATIONAL SKILL LEVEL 
157-160 177-180 197-200 A+ A B+ B Repeat 
153-156 173-176 193-196 A B+ B C+ Repeat 
149-152 169--172 189-192 B+ B C+ C Repeat 
145-148 165-168 185-188 B C+ C D+ Repeat 
141-144 161-164 181-184 C+ C D+ D Repeat 


Note: Decrease the speed requirements listed above by 10 per cent for hand-operated models. Ignore fractions such as 
85.2, these should be considered, for speed purposes, as 85. 
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GRADING SCALES 


For Evaluating Achievements on Ten-Key Adding Machines 


ACQUAINTANCESHIP LEVEL OF SKILL 

















SPEED ACCURACY 
Digits Per Minute For Number of Errors 
Slow Average Superior 

Groups Groups Groups 0 1 2 3 4 and up 

87— 90 107-110 127-130 A+ A B+ Repeat 

83— 86 103-106 123-126 A B+ B C+ Repeat 

79— 82 99-102 119-122 B+ B C+ Repeat 

75— 78 95-— 98 115-118 B C+ C D+ Repeat 

71l— 74 91— 94 111-114 C+ C D+ Repeat 

Below Repeat 

SEMI-SKILLED LEVEL 
147-150 167-170 187-190 A+ A B+ B Repeat 
143-146 163-166 183-186 A B+ B C+ Repeat 
139-142 159-162 179-182 B+ B C+ C Repeat 
135-138 155-158 175-178 B C+ C D+ Repeat 
131-134 151-154 171-174 C+ C D+ D Repeat 
VOCATIONAL SKILL LEVEL 

207-210 227-230 247-250 A+ A B+ B Repeat 
203-206 223-226 243-246 A B+ B C+ Repeat 
199-202 219-222 239-242 B+ B C+ C Repeat 
195-198 215-218 235-238 B C+ Cc D+ Repeat 
191-194 211-214 231-234 C+ C D+ D Repeat 


NOTE: Decrease the speed requirements listed above by 10 per cent for hand-operated models. Ignore fractions, these 


should be considered, for speed purposes, as 85. 


ADJUSTING THE GRADING SCALE. Grading 
scales, such as the ones previously listed, 
do not permanently solve the problem of 
evaluation. Changes in the employment 
market affect acceptable speed and accuracy 
standards. As the demand for business ma- 
chines operators increases, the speed and 
accuracy standards for beginning jobs drop. 
The reverse is true when the demand for 
operators decreases. 

The tendency to provide more and better 
equipment for the office practice class may 
also affect the grading scales. Each added 
unit of equipment increases the practice time 
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scheduled for trainees. This in turn results 
in an improvement in the speed and accuracy 
with which a trainee operates a machine. 
The resulting improvement is certain to 
affect the speed requirements listed in these 
grading scales. 

It is obvious that the standards shown 
are not to be considered rigid and unchange- 
able. Whenever conditions warrant, neces- 
sary changes should be made to custom- 
tailor the speed and accuracy standards to 
the specific conditions and needs of a given 
school. Of course, the results are contingent 
upon student abilities. 
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“Type Right’ — 


An Adventure in TV Teaching 


by MARY McGINTY 

DIRECTOR OF THE ADULT 

BUSINESS EDUCATION CENTER 
RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Read about the success of this television typewriting experi- 
ence in the Richmond, Virginia, area. 


Suddenly in the summer of 1959, we 
learned that we would be given air time 
beginning early in January, 1960, for the 
presentation of beginning typewriting using 
television as our medium. This was happy 
news after many months of planning and 
discussion. We felt that there were many 
students of all ages who had a strong desire 
to learn touch typewriting but who never 
had the time, or the opportunity, to enroll in 
a formal course in a conventional school. 
Thus, our purpose and principal objective 
was to serve these individuals. We wanted to 
help them learn touch typewriting. We 
wanted them to gain a maximum stroking 
speed with a minimum number of errors. 

The first series in ““'ype Right” began on 
January 11, 1960, and appeared Mondays 
through Fridays from 9:00 to 9:30 a.m. for 
a period of six weeks. The course was offered 
to the general public on a non-credit basis 
for $7.50 per person (including all necessary 
materials) or for one college credit at $15.00. 
This new venture in our community gener- 
ated a good deal of enthusiasm, and we had 
nearly three hundred paid enrollees in our 
first television class. Due to the early morn- 
ing hour of the telecasts, the majority of our 
students were housewives. Our youngest 
student was a young lady eleven years old, 
who was attending school on a half-session 
basis, and our oldest student a lady, seventy- 
eight years old. Of the total enrollment, 
85 per cent was female, 15 per cent was male. 

Forty-seven per cent of the class were 
beginning students; fifty three per cent had 
received some earlier typewriting instruction. 
Quite a variety of typewriters were used by 
the home audience. They ranged from a 
1925 Royal through all the major brands 
including portables, a few electrics, and one 
DeJur Triumph (yes, this is a typewriter, 
not a sports car). 

“*Tele-students”’ were predominantly from 
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the Richmond area; however, some of the 
students lived as far away as 100 miles from 
Richmond. 

We were very fortunate to secure the serv- 
ices of June Omohundro, of the I.B.M. 
Corporation, to teach our television type- 
writing class. We feel that the success of our 
program is due in large part to the excellent 
contribution she has made in the teaching of 
typewriting. 

In the television studio we used two stu- 
dents for demonstration purposes. We had 
hoped to have beginners, but because of 
class schedules, this was not possible. In 
addition to the two studio students, we had 
a third person skilled in typewriting, who 
demonstrated new typing reaches. The type- 
writer she used was placed on a stand at a 
45-degree angle to give a clear camera view 
to the home students. 

We conducted two Saturday clinics, one 
on the third Saturday, one on the sixth 
Saturday, which came at the completion of 
the first course. All tele-students were in- 
vited to attend these clinics so they could 
type in a conventional classroom situation 
and have any typing difficulties corrected 
by the instructor. We were delighted with 
the progress made by the students. The vast 
majority were able to stroke consistently 
between 25 and 30 words per minute; while 
our better students were stroking between 
40 and 45 words per minute on three-minute 
writings with not more than two or three 
errors. A few of our more accomplished stu- 
dents were typing in excess of 50 words per 
minute. 

We received a tremendous volume of mail 
from our television students concerning their 
reaction to the class and their progress in 
typewriting. It was a joy for us to learn that 
our class was helping so many people. 

Typical of the many comments received 

(Concluded on page 327) 
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Where Will Your Graduates Work? 


by F. E. HARTZLER AND JAMES BIKKIE 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 


This article offers statistics to prove that business students 
are being employed in the small, not the large, businesses. 


There are a number of confusing things in 
the world; probably the foremost confusing 
item among them all is statistics. If you 
have been reading enough statistics, you may 
be suffering from the illusion that small 
businesses are dying. According to many of 
these statistics, all you need to do is to train 
your people to work for large businesses in 
large cities. 

We cannot speak for all fields, but we can 
enjoy sharing with you our delight and sur- 
prise at finding that small businesses are 
still with us, and that they are still very 
strong. A review of the 1954 Census of busi- 
ness revealed a number of things, and the 
1958 summary, when it is completed, will 
probably be just as interesting. However, 
these charts may give you something to look 
for when you see the new census. 

Let’s start with population and sales 
distribution. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RETAIL SALES IN THE 
UNITED STATES BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY 

















Percent of Percent 
Community size population of sales 
500, and over 17.6 21 
50,000 to 499,999 ie 25.8 
5,000 to 49,999 19.1 27.9 
Oto 4,999 45.6 95.3 
*Source. United States Census of Retail Business 


1954 Vol. 1, p. 11. 


The above table is surprising, isn’t it? 
Almost half of our population still live in 
towns of under 5,000 population, and nearly 
one-fourth of all retail sales are done in 
communities of this size. It is even more 
surprising to notice that really large cities do 
little more than a bare one-fifth of the total 
sales. So, if you are training students in 
retailing and sales, they might not have to 
migrate from the smaller towns. 
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The next natural question is, isn’t there a 
better future with the big department stores 
in the big city? Well, let’s look at the wage 
scales. Remember that these are out of date 
so they will be low, but the rank order should 
not have changed appreciably. 


WAGES PAID IN 16 MAJOR LINES OF 
RETAIL BUSINESS 











Type of Business Weekly 
Wage 

Passenger Car Dealers $76.09 
Lumber Dealers 72.14 
Furniture Stores 68 . 24 
Fuel and Ice Dealers 67.57 
Appliance Stores 67.31 
Farm Equipment Stores 63.17 
Grocery Stores 59.61 
Hardware Stores 59.31 
Hay, Grain and Feed Stores 58.96 
Department Stores 55.12 
Service Stations 54.53 
Drug Stores 50.52 
Women’s clothing 48 .68 
General Merchandise Stores 42.39 
Eating Places 41.79 
Variety Stores 37.11 








*Source. United States Census of Retail Business, 
1954, Vol. 1, pp. 5 & 6 of Summary. 


Take another good look at the wage scales. 
The wages are not where you expected them, 
are they? What is your business department 
doing to prepare people, who may or may 
not go on to college, for these better jobs? 

On the other hand, are you really prepar- 
ing them to work in the size of businesses in 
which they will probably work? Have you 
considered where the real employment is in 
the retail field? 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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Cooperation Between 


Business and Education 
(Continued from page 295) 


. Conducting a survey of the various job 


classifications for which teachers and 
schools can prepare students. 


. Establishing a system of scholarships 


(if the chapter can afford it) to assist 
one or more outstanding business stu- 
dents to continue his education beyond 
the high school. If scholarship funds 
are not available, then convince them 
that they should sponsor a system of 
medal awards for the outstanding busi- 
ness graduates. When the outstanding 
English, and the Science and the 
Foreign graduates are called to the 
platform for their gold medals on gradu- 
ation night, let’s show the outstanding 
business or commercial course students 
that they are just as worthy of recogni- 
tion. 


. Organizing a Junior N.O.M.A. Chapter 


and establishing a student visitation 
program so that more students will have 
an opportunity to visit N.O.M.A. mem- 
bers’ places of business to see the actual 
operations of a business. 


. Sponsoring city-wide contests for the 


best student typist, the best student 
stenographer, the best student book- 
keeper, and the best student office ma- 
chine operator, so that through this 
competition, our schools will strive 
harder to meet today’s challenges. 
Finally, teachers should recommend 
that N.O.M.A. chapters, as well as the 
schools, make more extensive use of 
the various materials issued by the 
central office of N.O.M.A., particularly: 
a. The National Business Entrance 
Tests for high school seniors. 
b. The Spelling Contest materials. 
c. The new N.O.M.A. Arithmetic 
Program which provides review 
problems and tests leading to 
arithmetic proficiency certificates. 
The problems provide for the four 
fundamental operations — addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division — plus decimals, all 
applied to typical business situa- 
tions. (The significant feature of 
the Arithmetic Program is that it 
is not a contest. Rather, it is an aid 
to teaching because it is based on 
the very badly needed, old fash- 
ioned concept that only a perfect 
score on all the problems can be 
accepted.) 


I have indicated a number of ways in 
which business (as represented by N.O.M.A. 
chapters) as well as alert and progressive 
teachers and supervisors can enter into a 
permanent arrangement to meet the needs 
of the economic society in which we live. 
Many N.O.M.A. chapters have already 
undertaken some of these projects and re- 
sponsibilities; however, there certainly is 
room for many more opportunities for fruit- 
ful cooperation. Let’s take advantage of 
these opportunities for our mutual benefit. 





For Your Personal Professional 
Library or for College 
Professional Courses - - 


The following books will be sold postpaid 
or billed on approval at the prices in- 
dicated : 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, Second 
Edition (cloth bound) by Nolan and 


Hayden $4.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACH- 
ING (cloth bound) by Lamb $4.00 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACH- 
ING TYPEWRITING, Second Edi- 
tion (cloth bound) by Lamb $4.00 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACH- 
ING SHORTHAND AND TRAN- 
SCRIPTION (cloth bound) by Lamb $4.00 


METHODS IN VOCATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (cloth 
bound) by Harms $4.00 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (cloth 
bound) by Hardaway and Maier $4.00 


GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION (cloth bound) by Dame and 
Brinkman $4.00 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOK- 
KEEPING (cloth bound) by Boynton $4.00 


THE BUSINESS TEACHER 
LEARNS FROM CASES (cloth 
bound) Delta Pi Epsilon $3.00 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND PSY- 
CHOLOGY OF =TEACHING 
TYPEWRITING (cloth bound) by 
Russon and Wanous $4.00 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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The 21st 
Edition 


20en CEVTURY 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 
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{ for simplicity 

% for accuracy 

1 for teachability 
\ for dependability 
\ for realism 


| for variety and quantity of problems, 
projects, and practice sets 


\ for services and visual aids 


When you check and compare, you will know that you get 
more for your money when you use 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 


KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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A living, moving, 
dynamic treatment of the 
forces and influences 

that affect every consumers 


citizen 






The NEW 6th Edition 


CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Wilson and Eyster 


The subject matter of this book is 
highly integrated so the student gets 
a total workable pattern of the forces 
of economic society. For example, 
when the student studies credit, he 
also learns about its relation to eco- 
nomics, law, business practice, man- 
agement of income and spending, 
and government. Certain chapters 
have primarily an economic em- 
phasis, but they also include legal 
and business applications where 
they apply. Other chapters deal 
more specifically with business prac- 
tices and procedures, but include 
economic emphasis where it applies. 





CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is designed as 
a textbook for a basic course for all students regardless 
of occupational interest. It provides an understanding 
of the concept of our free enterprise system and how it 
operates. It also applies the principles and procedures 
of business to personal and family problems relating to 
earning an income, to wise management of money and 
savings, to protection from loss through insurance, to 
procurement of a home, and to personal expenditures. 
It emphasizes the economic principles that are essential 
for the participation of a citizen-voter in resolving eco- 
nomic issues on the local, state, and national levels. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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New N.B.T.A. Officers 


In the photograph shown below are the 
new officers of the National Business 
— oe 
Teachers Association who were elected at the 
recent meeting in Chicago. 

Paul Pair, newly elected president of the 
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Shown from left to right are: seated, Enos C. Perry, Director of Business Education, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 
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association and owner of The Pair Schools, 
has announced that the 1961 meeting will be 
held at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel in 
St. Louis, Missouri, from December 27 


J 
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Illinois, executive board; Hazel Faulkner, Arlington Heights High School, Arlington, Illinois, membership chair- 
man; Mary Witherow, St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri, second vice president; Drusilla Ham, Sycamore 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, publicity director; Paul Pair, Pair Schools of Business, Chicago, Illinois, president. 


Shown standing left to right: Otto J. Madland, Madison Business College, Madison, Wisconsin, executive board; 
Russell J. Cansler, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, treasurer; John C. Frakes, Director of Business 
Education, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, executive board ; Darlene Heller, Rockford School of Business, 
Rockford, Illinois, first vice president; James T. Blanford, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, executive 





board; Carl H. Cummings, Administrator in Dallas Independent School District, Dallas, Texas, secretary. 





International Honorary Business Sorority 


Two new chapters of Alpha Iota, interna- 
tional honorary business sorority, have been 
installed in New Castle, Pennsylvania, and 
Bluefield, West Virginia. 

The Kappa Nu Chapter is affiliated with 
New Castle Business College in New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. Dorothy Schlecher will serve 
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as sponsor of the twenty-three member 
chapter, with Shirley Kerr as co-sponsor. 

Kappa Xi Chapter is affiliated with 
McLains College in Bluefield, West Virginia. 
Pauline Smith will serve as sponsor of the 
eighteen member chapter, with Hazel 
McLain as co-sponsor. 
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.. Program .. 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Sixty-fourth Annual Convention 


Statler Hotel, New York, New York 


March 30, 31, and April 1, 1961 


Theme: “Achieving Excellence in Business Education” 


The sixty- 
fourth annual 
convention of the 
Eastern Business 
Teachers Asso- 
ciation will be 
held at the Stat- 
ler Hotel in New 
York City on 
March 30, 31, 
and April 1, 1961. 

The theme of 
this year’s pro- 
gram is ‘‘“Achiev- 
ing Excellence in 
Business Educa- 
tion.” 

This year the program will be keynoted by 
Charles E. Bish, Director of the National 
Education Association Project on the Aca- 
demically Talented Student, at the opening 
general meeting on Thursday afternoon. 
Dr. Bish will establish the pace of the con- 
vention with his talk entitled “Quality 
Business Education in America’s Schools.” 

Another highlight of this year’s convention 
will be the Fellowship Luncheon which will 
feature a talk by the Hon. Calvin D. John- 
son, Assistant to the President of Sperry- 
Rand, Inc. The title of his talk will be 
“Don’t Sell America Short.” 

The banquet speaker this year will be the 
Hon. William E. Powers, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island. 
Judge Powers will speak on “Excellence is 
Everybody’s Business.” 

Helen Keily, Salem State College, Salem, 
Massachusetts, is president of the associa- 
tion. Other officers, board members, and 
committee chairmen are as follows: vice 
president, Harold Baron, Lafayette High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; secretary, 
Mary E. Connelly, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts; treasurer, Earl F. 











Dr. Keily 
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Rock, Central High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; executive board members: Emma 
M. Audesirk, Northern Valley Regional 
High School, Demarest, New Jersey; 
Marion G. Coleman, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Wesley E. Scott, board of education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Charles L. 
Sewall, Burdett College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Donald E. Wilkes, Strayer Junior 
College of Finance, Washington, D. C.; 
Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler Senior High School, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania; chairman of exhibits, 
Arthur H. Rubin, New York University, 
New York, New York; program director, 
Helen Cioffi, Pennsauken High School, 
Pennsauken, New Jersey ; membership chair- 
man, Frances D. Blessin, Scott Senior High 
School, Coatsville, Pennsylvania; public 
relations chairman, Edwin E. Weeks, Jr., 
department of education, Syracuse, New 
York; general chairman of local committees, 
Steve Rosen, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
The complete program follows: 


Special Conventon Activities 


12:00 noon, Thursday—Fellowship Luncheon 
6:30 p.m., Thursday—64th Annual Con- 
vention Banquet and Dance 
8:00 a.m., Friday—Albany State College 
Breakfast 
12:00 noon, Friday—Rider College Alumni 
Luncheon 
1:00 p.m., Friday—Pi Omega Pi Luncheon 
6:00 p.m., Friday—Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 
8:00 a.m., Saturday — Teachers College, 
Columbia University Breakfast 
8:00 a.m., Saturday — Temple University 
Alumni Breakfast 
8:00 a.M., Saturday—New York University 
Breakfast 
8:00 a.m., Saturday—Salem-Boston Univer- 
sity Breakfast 
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Wednesday, March 29 


9:00 A.M. 
E.B.T.A. Executive Board Meeting 
4:00 P.M. 
Joint Meeting of Local Committee Chair- 
men and Executive Board 
6:30 P.M.—8:30 P.M. 
Early Registration 


Thursday, March 30 


9:00 a.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Registration of Members 
10:30 a.m. 
Official Tour of Exhibits by Executive 
Board and Local Committee Chairmen 


Thursday, March 30 


Administration and Supervision in Business 
Education in the Public Schools 


9:45 a.M.—11:30 A.m. 

Under the direction of Evelyn R. Kulp, 
Ambler Senior High School, Ambler, 
Pennsylvania 

Chairman: William M. _Polishook, 
Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Vice Chairman: Mary M. Zimmerman, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “Frontier Thinking in Business 
Education” 

Panel: 

William M. Polishook, moderator, 
Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Bruce I. Blackstone, specialist, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 
me «. 

Paul M. Boynton, consultant, business 
education, State of Connecticut 

William H. Selden, consultant, business 
education, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 

John E. Whitecraft, chief, business 
education, State of New York 

Joseph Gruber, director of business edu- 
cation and distributive education, 
New York, New York 

Recorder: Florence Nennich, Ambler 
Senior High School, Ambler, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Thursday, March 30 
Collegiate Business Education 


9:45 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 
Under the direction of Charles L. Sewall, 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Chairman: Charles L. Sewall, vice presi- 
dent, Burdett College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts . 

Topic: “Teaching Machines—The Com- 
ing Revolution in Education” 

Moderator: Edith M. McKenzie, Dean, 
School of Secretarial Science, Burdett 
College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Participants: 

Leonard J. West, associate professor, 
Business Education, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale 

Robert J. Ruegg, director of Business 
Education Developmental Labora- 
tories, Huntington, New York 

Recorder: P. Joseph Giangiulo 


Thursday, March 30 


Fellowship Luncheon 
12:00 Noon 

(Sponsored by the Independent Business 
Schools) 

Under the direction of Donald E. Wilkes, 
Strayer Junior College of. Finance, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chairman: Donald E. Wilkes 

Speaker: Hon. Calvin D. Johnson, as- 
sistant to the president, Sperry-Rand, 
Inc. 

Topic: “Don’t Sell America Short” 
Fellowship Luncheon Reservations: 
- Donald: E. Wilkes, chairman 


Thursday, March 30 


General Meeting 


2:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Helen J. Keily, president of 
E.B-T.A. 

Invocation: Rt. Rev. John J. Voight, 
representing Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 

Greetings: Hon. Robert F. Wagner, 
Mayor of New York 

Welcome: Dr. John Theobald, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, City of New York 

Response: Harold Baron, vice president 
of E.B.T.A. 

Musical Selections: Lafayette High 
School Choral club, under the direction 
of Raymond N. Nazer and Sara S. 
Warshaw, Brooklyn, New York 

Keynote Address: Dr. Charles E. Bish, 
Director of the National Education 
Association Project on the Academically 
Talented Student 

Topic: “Quality Business Education in 
America’s Schools” 
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‘Thursday, March 30 
Convention Banquet and Dance 
6:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Helen J. Keily, president of 
E.B.T.A. 

Invocation: Bruce F. Jeffery, representa- 
tive of E.B.T.A. members 

Speaker: Hon. William E. Powers, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island 

Topic: “Excellence is Everybody’s Busi- 
ness” 

Friday, March 31 
Distributive Education — Section Meeting 
9:30 a.M.—10:35 A.M. 

Under the direction of Wesley E. Scott, 
director of commercial and distributive 
education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Helen M. Moran, director of 
distributive education, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Assistant Chairman: Samuel W. Caplan, 
director of distributive education pro- 
gram, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: 

Topic: “Building a Quality Program in 
Distributive Education” 

Panel: 

Samuel W. Caplan, director of distribu- 
tive education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Eugene Corenthal, supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, New York City 

James A. Dorsey, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut 

Helen M. Moran, director of distribu- 
tive education, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 

Philip Robinson, supervisor of distribu- 
tive education, Moorestown, New 
Jersey 

Alvin Weitz, supervisor of distributive 
education, Bayonne, New Jersey 

Recorder: Patrick Carlo, coordinator of 
distributive education, Nassau County, 
vocational and_ extensive board, 
Mineola, New York 


Friday, March 31 
Shorthand — Section Meeting 
9:30 a.mM.—10:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Marion G. Cole- 
man, assistant professor of business edu- 
cation, College of Education, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Gregg Shorthand — 

Chairman: William S. Sakson, assistant 
to the Executive Dean of Arts and 
Sciences, New York University, New 
York 
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Assistant Chairman: Mrs. Dean O 
Christensen, chairman, business educa- 
tion department, Livingston High 
School, Livingston, New Jersey 

Topic: “Achieving Excellence in Short- 
hand” 

Participants: 

Dorothy H. Veon, professor of educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Celia G. Stahl, Vestal Senior High 
School, Vestal, New York 

Recorder: Dorothy B. Yocum, Sun Valley 
High School, Penn-Delco School Dis- 
trict, Green Ridge, Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Pitman Shorthand— 

Chairman: Bernard J. McDonnell, super- 
visor, commercial education, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools 

Assistant Chairman: Jeanette L. Bely, 
lecturer, C.C.N.Y.-Baruch School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
New York City 

Topic: “Achieving Excellence in Short- 
hand” 

Participants: 

Simon A. Duchan, chairman, depart- 
ment of secretarial studies, Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York 
City 

Bessie Block, South Philadelphia High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Recorder: Stanley J. Shrager, Northeast 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania 
Friday, March 31 


Basic Business — Section Meeting 


9:30 a.m.—10:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Emma M. 
Audesirk, chairman, business education 
department, Northern Valley Regional 
High School, Demarest, New Jersey 

Chairman: John S. Dooley, director, de- 
partment of audio-visual instruction, 
Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 

Assistant Chairman: Frances D. Blessing, 
Scott Senior High School, Coatsville, 
Pennsylvania 

Topic: “Achieving Excellence in Basic 
Business” 

Panel Discussion on 
niques and Projects: 


Classroom Tech- 


Moderator: Ellis Thomas, Rancocas 
Valley Regional High School, Mt. Holly, 
New Jersey 


Recorder: Ruth Elberson, chairman, busi- 
ness education department, Uniondale 
High School, Uniondale, New York 


THE 
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Friday, March 31 
Clerical Practice — Section Meeting 


9:30 a.M.—10:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Harold Baron, 
Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Chairman: F. Howard Strouse, assistant 
director of commercial education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Assistant Chairman: Nathan Baltor, 
chairman, secretarial studies, John Jay 
High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Topic: “Achieving Excellence in Clerical 
Practice” 

Participants: 

Jeffrey R. Stewart, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg 

Topic: ‘Achieving Excellence in 
Clerical Practice for the Average and 
Above-Average Students” 

Emma K. Felter, chairman, secretarial 
studies department, Walton High 
School, New York City 


Topic: “Achieving Excellence in 
Clerical Practice for the Slow 
Learner” 


Recorders: Vernon A. Frisch, chairman, 
business education’ department, New 
Rochelle, New York; Cletus Clow, New 
Rochelle High School, New York 


Friday, March 31 
Collegiate Business Education 


9:45 A.M.—11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Charles L. Sewall, 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman: Charles L. Sewall 

Assistant Chairman: Donald Wilkes, 
Strayer Junior College of Finance, 
Washington, D. C. 

Topic: “Trends in Business Curriculum 
and Teacher Preparation” 

Moderator: Lester Sluder, School of Edu- 
cation, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Speaker: Carl B. Zoerner, chairman, de- 
partment of education, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Recorder: Elizabeth Crawford, Temple 
University Community College, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Friday, March 31 
Typewriting — Section Meeting 
10:35 a.M.—11:35 a.m. 
Under the direction of Evelyn R. Kulp, 


Ambler Senior High School, Ambler, 
Pennsylvania 


March, 1961 


Chairman: Jordan Hale, chairman, busi- 
ness education department, Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 

Assistant Chairman: LeRoy A. Brendel, 
West Hempstead Junior-Senior High 
School, West Hempstead, New York 

Topic: “Contributing to Quality Work 
through Typewriting” 

Speaker: Lawrence Erickson, University 
of California, Los Angeles 

Recorder: Marion L. Pothier, Natick 
High School, Natick, Massachusetts 

Questions and Discussion 


Friday, March 31 
Office Machines — Section Meeting 


10:35 a.M.—11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Emma M. Aude- 
sirk, chairman, business education de- 
partment, Northern Valley Regional 
High School, Demarest, New Jersey 

Chairman: Gladys Peck, supervisor of 
business education, Louisiana State 
Department of Education, Baton Rouge 

Assistant Chairman: Anne Hogan, Put- 
nam High School, Putnam, Connecticut 

Topic: “Improvement of Instruction in 
Office Practice” 

Speaker: Raymond F. Brecker, director 
of financial planning and budgeting, 
Board of Education, Buffalo, New York 

Recorder: Margaret Morrison, chairman, 
business education department, Union 
High School, Union, New Jersey 


Friday, March 31 
Bookkeeping — Section Meeting 


10:35 a.m.—11:35 a.m. 

Under the direction of Harold Baron, 
Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Chairman: M. Herbert Freeman, chair- 
man, business education department, 
Montclair State College, Montclair, 
New Jersey 

Assistant Chairman: Walter A. Moores, 
chairman, business education depart- 
ment, South High School, Valley 
Stream, New York 

Topic: “Achieving Excellence in Book- 
keeping” 

Participants: 

V. E. Breidenbaugh, professor, business 
education, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute 

Topic: ‘Achieving Excellence in Book- 
keeping for the Average and Above- 
Average Students” 
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Solomon C. Steinfeld, chairman, ac- 
counting department, F. K. Lane 
High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Topic: “Achieving. Excellence in Record- 

keeping for the Slow Learner” 

Recorder: Lewis D. Boynton, chairman, 
business education. department, Connec- 
ticut State College, New Britain 


Friday, March 31 
Work Experience in Office Occupations 


3:15 P.M. 

Under the direction of Wesley E. Scott, 
director of commercial and distributive 
education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Bruce L. Le Suer, assistant 
director in charge of Philadelphia School 
Work Programs 

Assistant Chairman: Carolyn Arnold, co- 
ordinator of office occupations, Pierre S. 
du Pont School, Wilmington, Delaware 

Topic: “Quality Programs for Work Ex- 
perience in Office Occupations” 

Panel Members: 

Carolyn Arnold, coordinator of office 
occupations, Pierre S. du Pont High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware 

Clare M. Godfrey, supervisor of co- 
operative office education, Burdick 
Vocational High School, Washington, 
D. C. 

Ruth L. Silverberg, coordinator of co- 
operative office education, New York, 
New York 

Elizabeth A. Wight, supervisor of co- 
operative office education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Recorder: Mary Cordova, supervisor of 
school work programs, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Friday, March 31 


Student Teachers Meeting 
3:15 P.M. 

Under the direction of Marion G. Cole- 
man, assistant professor of business edu- 
cation, supervisor of student teachers, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Chairman: Walter A. Brower, associate 
professor of education and director of 
student teaching, Rider College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey 

Assistant Chairman: Mary Ellen Oliverio, 
professor of business education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

Topic: “Getting Down to Cases” — The 
program will take the form of a case 
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study to highlight the outstanding traits 

of the master teacher. 

Participants: Students from institutions 
preparing students to teach the business 
subjects. — Concurrent with the pro- 
gram will be a round table discussion 
for all supervisors of student teachers. 

Recorder: Thomas B. Martin, director, 
department of business education, 
Bloomsburg State College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 


Friday, March 31 
Teachers’ Workshop for Private Schools 


3:15 P.M. 

Under the direction of Donald E. Wilkes, 
Strayer Junior College of Finance, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chairman: H.D. Hopkins, executive secre- 
tary, Accrediting Commission for Busi- 
ness Schools 

Assistant Chairman: Mary C. Butera, 
Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Topic: “Manpower Problems in Office 
Education” 

A symposium concerning the role of the 

U.S. Office of Education program. 

Resource Leaders: 

Bruce I. Blackstone, specialist for busi- 
ness education, U. S. Office of 
Education 

Richard Hodges, international presi- 
dent, National Office Management 
Association 

S. M. Vinocour, executive director, Na- 
tional Association and Council of 
Business Schools 

Recorder: Dorothy Morgan, Pitman High 
School, Pitman, New Jersey 


Saturday, April I 
General Meeting 


9:45 A.M. 
“New Directions to Quality Education — 
The Secondary School Tomorrow” 
Film Showing: “And No Bells to Ring” 
Presiding: Helen J. Keily, president of 
E.B.T.A. 
Annual Business Meeting 
Election and Installation of Officers and 
Executive Board Members 
Drawing of prizes under the direction of 
Harold Baron, vice president of 
E.B.T.A., and Jack Efron, chairman, 
local prizes committee 
Meeting of newly elected Executive Board 
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Doris Crank New Chairman of 
Gregg Award Committee 


Doris Howell Crank, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, has been elected 
chairman of the John Robert Gregg Award 
Administrative Committee for 1961. 

Other members of the Administrative 
Committee are: F. Kendrick Bangs, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder; Mary Yocum, 
Austin High School, Austin, Minnesota; 
George W. Anderson, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Gladys 
Bahr, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois; Homer F. Long, Detroit 
Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 

Nominations for the 1961 Award are now 
being received, according to Dr. Crank. 
Nominations may be made by any individual 
interested or engaged in business education. 
Those who wish to make nominations should 
write for an official nomination blank to 
Dr. Doris Howell Crank, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. Re- 
cipients are selected by an independent 
Board of Selection comprised of six business 
educators. The final date on which nomina- 
tions may be received for consideration for 
the 1961 Award is June 30, 1961. 








Possible areas of achievement in which the 
recipient may have made contributions are 
as follows: Contributions to teaching; 
theory, method, and/or classroom practice; 
contributions to business and industry, with 
significance for education; contributions to 
teaching methodology; writing contribu- 
tions; original research or direction of re- 
search; organizational work; administration 
of business education programs in high 
schools, colleges, or business schools; teacher 
education. 


In Memoriam 


C. W. Cannon, former owner, Cannon’s 
School of 
Hawaii 

Ira D. Shoop, Director, Norristown 
Business College, Norristown, Penn- 


Business, Honolulu, 


sylvania 

T. B. Cain, president, West Virginia 
Business College, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia 

Bernard W. Barnett, King’s Business 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina 








Nontechnical... 
Practical ... 


Teachable... 
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By Rowse and Nolan 


Here is a classroom-tested book that includes information 
on current consumer trends and modern advertising media. 
The material is presented in a simple nontechnical manner 
and emphasizes the concrete and minimizes the intangible 
theories. The student is introduced to the practical realities 
of advertising in such a way that he easily grasps an under- 
standing of the purposes, the theories, and the actual me- 


chanics of preparing layout and copy. 
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A new integrated emphasis on economic undersgand 


The NEW 
1961 
Sth Edition 


Appealing and challenging 
to ALL high school students 


IMPORTANT STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


© Vocabulary building activities. Since the business-economic discipline has many terms ex- 
pressing specific concepts, it is highly important that the student develop skill in the understanding 


of business-economic terminology. New terms are italicized and defined when first used and then 
reviewed at the end of each part. 





@ Checking activities. These activities involve the checking of facts and information presented in : 
the various chapters of the book. In other words, these are the basic learnings which are needed 
in order to apply facts, information, and basic principles to business-economic problems. But a . 
textbook which does little more than this is very inadequate indeed. 


@ Application activities. The student is required to apply to business-economic problem situations 


the facts and information which he has gleaned from a careful study of each chapter in the text- 
book. 


@ Problem-solving activities. Provision likewise is made for decision making and problem solving. 
The student is required to solve problems, to take a position on a business-economic situation, and 


to defend that position. A better understanding of how to handle commonplace business problems 
is the result. 


Arithmetic activities. Every consumer and every businessman is confronted daily by situations 

which require the use of arithmetic in the solution of problems. Consequently, GENERAL 

BUSINESS contains a diversity of graded business problems requiring the use of arithmetic. 

@ Graded learning activities. Provision is made for the student on the upper ability levels. 
Optional questions requiring judgment for answers or solutions are given in a new section at the 

end of each chapter. These questions are graded in difficulty with easier ones given first in each 


lesson. 
SOUTH-WESTERN P. 
(Specialists in Business atd E 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chica 
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PLUS THESE MATERIALS 


+ Two workbooks (one for each 
semester) 


+ Seven achievement tests and 
an examination for each se- 
mester 


+ A comprehensive teachers’ 
manual 


+ Two optional practice sets 


By 





BV ERAL 
BUSINESS 


This new book takes into consideration recent changes in emphasis including the need for develop- 
ing economic literacy and the need to challenge the more talented student. Suggestions from many 
teachers are used to build a more effective textbook for the young high school student. 


The eighth edition provides a solid, meaningful body of subject matter that is clearly written in a 
language that will appeal to the student. It integrates the basic and related learnings in vocabulary 
building, in mathematics, in business law, and in other general education areas at appropriate 
places throughout the textbook. Basic economic understandings are discussed in addition to the 
functions and services of business. The student will also develop an acquaintanceship with the 
career opportunities that are offered in the business field. 


Only through an examination of GENERAL BUSINESS, Eighth Edition, can all the changes and 
improvements be truly appreciated. Careful attention was given by the authors and editorial staff 
to the thousand and one “‘little things” that mean so much to the student and the teacher in the 
classroom. 


PUBLISHING CO. 
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Dorothy Crunk Receives Delta Pi 
Epsilon Research Award 





Dorothy Crunk, assist- 
tant professor of busi- 
ness education at Ball 
State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, was 
the recipient of the an- 
nual Delta Pi Epsilon 
award for her research 
study entitled “Guiding 
the Teacher Trainee’s 
Development of the 
Qualifications of an Ef- 
fective Teacher — With 
Special Application to 
the Business Teacher.” 

Dr. Crunk received her 
Bachelor of Science and 
Master of Science degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow. She received her 
Doctor of Education degree from Indiana 
University, Bloomington, in 1959. 

Dr. Crunk has taught in high schools in 
Idaho, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, 
California, and at Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney. 

At the present time, her major respon- 
sibility is in the areas of methods and student 
teaching. She is also teaching classes in 
typewriting, accounting, business communi- 
cation, and personal finance. 

A “Special Commendation Award” was 
given to Dr. Edward J. Laurie, San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California, for his 
doctoral study entitled, “Application of 
Domestic Digital Computing Systems in 
Business and Schools of Business in the 
United States.” 

The awards were given at the annual 
N.B.T.A. meeting in Chicago in December. 











Dr. Crunk 


Arizona Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Arizona Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held 
April 14 and 15 at the St. Michael Hotel in 
Prescott. 

The speaker at the annual banquet on 
April 14 will be Howard Newhouse, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. The Saturday morning speaker 
will be S. J. Wanous of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

A panel discussion will follow Dr. Wanous’ 
talk. Chairman of the panel will be John 
Staples, Arizona State College, Flagstaff. 
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New Education Society 
in Buffalo 

A unique group known as the Education 
Society for the Promotion of Accounting and 
Business has been organized in Buffalo, New 
York, by the local chapters of The American 
Society of Women Accountants, National 
Association of Accountants, National Ma- 
chines Accountants, Controllers Institute of 
America, Institute of Internal Auditors, 
National Office Management Association, 
and the New York Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

The principal purpose of the organization 
is to create interest in high school students 
to consider the field of accounting and busi- 
ness as a profession. 

Through the cooperation of the school 
guidance counselors, the following services 
are furnished by the Society: 

1. It will provide speakers on careers in 
business for career days, P.T.A. meetings, 
business classes, or any other interested 
groups. 

2. It will arrange visits to businesses for 
interested classes. 

3. It will arrange for business and pro- 
fessional leaders of the community to meet 
with individual students interested in careers 
in business and answer their questions. 

4. It will provide brochures and booklets 
on business careers to guidance counselors. 

5. It is preparing a series of specific job 
descriptions for the guidance counselors. 

Two Buffalo business educators have an 
active part in the organization. Bernard A. 
Shilt, director of business education for the 
public school system, is the treasurer and 
chairman of the committee on job descrip- 
tions. LaVerne Jenkins, a teacher at South 
Park High School, is publicity chairman. 











SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 
A 16-page booklet entitled ‘‘Suggestions for Programs 
of Office Practice and Procedures’’ will be sent with- 
out charge to any interested teacher. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Message to School Administrators 


Throughout our great country is a shortage—a growing shortage —of competently- 
trained and economically-informed graduates who are prepared to fill business positions. 
A country cannot grow strong through science, mathematics, and engineering alone. There 
must be proper balance in the skills and knowledge of our people if we are to have a balanced 











and strong nation. 


Business teachers everywhere are asking only for proper balance in 


education, including business education. The following message is one of a series to call 
this problem and this plea to the attention of school administrators. 


Since When Is Making A Living Unamerican? 


(Liberal Versus Vocational) 


There has never been a time in American 
history when it was more necessary for the 
very best educational opportunity to be 
provided for all the children of all the 
people. Yet, the secondary school pro- 
grams are still predominantly college 
preparatory and show little concern for the 
“60 per cent” who need a more realistic 
and practical program of education. 

While Americans are debating the value 
of liberal versus vocational education, the 
Russians are putting increased emphasis 
on education that will improve the skills 
and productive capacity of workers. The 
Soviet goal is to outproduce and under- 
sell America in the markets of the world. 
They are convinced that they can win the 
economic war through education and hard 
work. 

Intelligent, efficient, competent, and 
well-trained labor is basic to a nation’s 
economy and its security. The youth of 
our nation constitute the basic resource. 
The challenge is to conserve, to train, to 
improve, and to utilize this great resource 
in the best way possible. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that the average 
youth’s dominant quest is for occupational 
competence and security. Vocational 
education is essential to the welfare of the 
individual as well as to the security and 
well being of a nation. 

Educators have allowed the dichotomy 
in education, vocational and liberal, to in- 
terfere with a balanced education for all 
youth; one which will prepare them for life 
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and at the same time equip them to earn a 
living. Occupational competence should 
be a part of every individual’s complete 
education, regardless of economic status, 
ability, or race. 

Training workers for business occupa- 
tions and the development of economic 
literacy are essential for the progress of 
our free competitive enterprise system. 
The activities of every citizen include busi- 
ness problems that require abilities and 
understandings which are developed in 
business education programs. Many of 
our youth have untapped interests and 
abilities that can be developed into suc- 
cessful business careers. Business edu- 
cators are asking for the opportunity to 
develop economic literacy for all and to 
train workers for business occupations. 

Because of the attitude toward some 
occupations, many boys and girls are 
forced into positions for which they have 
no abilities and in which they must accept 
third-rate places. If they are to be happy, 
successful workers, they must be allowed 
to follow their own pattern. 

Educational institutions should con- 
tribute to the strength of our democracy 
and to the defense of freedom by planning 
practical and realistic programs for the 
“60 per cent” who should LEARN TO 
EARN. 


DR. ZENOBIA T. LILES 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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John M. Trytten Retires 





John M. Trytten, pro- 
fessor of business educa- 
tion in the School of 
Education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will 
retire from the staff at 
the end of this school 
year. 

Dr. Trytten received 
the degree of bachelor of 
arts from Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa, and the 
degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Dr. Trytten Dr. ‘Trytten first 

joined the faculty of the 
University of Michigan as instructor in 
business education in the School of Educa- 
tion, and became coordinator of guidance 
activities in 1936. He held this position 
until 1938 when he was made acting principal 
of the University High School. The following 
year he was appointed principal of Uni- 
versity High School, a position he held until 
1955. 

Prior to coming to the University of 
Michigan, he served as lecturer in Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University; critic teacher in 
business subjects, Western Michigan College 











of Education, Kalamazoo; teacher of book- 
keeping, Sioux City, lowa; superintendent of 
schools, Minnewaukan, North Dakota; prin- 
cipal of the junior high school, Crookston 
Public Schools, Minnesota; visiting pro- 
fessor, Stanford University. 

Professor Trytten is a member of the 
National Education Association, United 
Business Education -Association, National 
Association for Business Teacher Education, 
National Business Teachers Association, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Michigan Education 
Association, Michigan Business Teachers 
Association, the Michigan Schoolmasters 
Club, Delta Pi Epsilon, and Phi Kappa Phi. 

He has served as president, National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher Training In- 
stitutions; on the Executive Board of the 
United Business Education Assocation; vice 
president of Delta Pi Epsilon Honor Fra- 
ternity; and the first president of the 
Michigan Business Education Association. 
Dr. Trytten has served on numerous state 
committees and has contributed widely to 
publications in his field. 

Dr. Trytten expects to relax and enjoy his 
retirement, but will maintain an active in- 
terest in business education and will be 
available for occasional teaching assign- 
ments in schools that may want his services. 








Missouri Spring Conference 


The eleventh annual spring conference of 
the Missouri Business Teachers Association 
will be held on April 8 at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

The morning session will feature talks by 
Bertha Weeks and Paul R. Olson. 
Miss Weeks, director of Records Control, 
Inc. of Chicago, will speak on ‘Modern 
Aspects of Records Management.” Dr. 
Olson, professor of economics, University 
of Iowa, will speak on “The High School 
and Economic Understanding.” 

Walter Emmerling, office manager of the 
Procter and Garable Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and past president of the National 
Office Management Association, will be the 
main speaker at the afternoon session. The 
title of his talk will be, ““Business and Busi- 
ness Education -— Today and Tomorrow.” 

Paul Selby, recently retired Dean of 
Northeast Missouri State College, Kirksville, 
Missouri, and the first National President of 
Pi Omega Pi, national business education 
fraternity, will be honred at the luncheon. 
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Gibson New Secretary for Edu- 
cation in Family Finance 


Robert E. Gibson has been named execu- 
tive secretary of the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance, succeeding 
R. Wilfred Kelsey, who has become Secre- 
tary of the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Mr. Gibson joined the staff of the National 
Committee for Education in Family Finance 
in 1958. He was formerly a member of the 
faculty of the College of Education of the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

The National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance sponsors a year-round pro- 
gram to encourage educators to improve the 
teaching of family finance in the nation’s 
schools. This program includes a series of 
summer workshops for teachers, given each 
year at fifteen universities across the country 
and in Puerto Rico. Funds for scholarships 
are provided with the cooperation of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. The National 
Committee also sponsors the development of 
in-service training programs in family finance 
in local school systems. 
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.. Program... 


Western Business Education Association 
Convention 


The Ridpath Hotel, Spokane, Washington 
April 6, 7, and 8, 1961 


Theme: “Business Education’s Role in a Changing America” 


The annual convention of the Western 
Business Education Association will be held 
this year on April 6, 7, and 8 at The Ridpath 
Hotel in Spokane, Washington. 

This year’s meeting will be held in con- 
junction with the Pacific Northwest Business 
School Association. The Eastern Washing- 
ton Business Education Association will be 
host for the joint convention. Alvin Daniel- 
son, Shadle Park High School, Spokane, is 
local chairman of the convention. 

The program committee was led by 
Robert Kessel, Chairman of the Department 
of Secretarial Studies and Business Educa- 
tion, University of Idaho, Moscow. 

Officers of the Western Business Associa- 
tion are: president, Edith Smith, Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Oregon; vice presi- 
dent, Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California; secretary, 
Herbert J. Langen, University of Arizona, 
Tucson; treasurer, Edward M. Vietti, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno; historian, Clisby 
Edlefsen, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho. 

The complete program follows: 


Thursday, April 6 
9:00 A.M. 
W.B.E.A. Executive Board Meeting 


12:00 NOON 

Luncheon 

Presiding: Edith Smith, Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland, Oregon; president of 
W.B.E.A. 

Address of Welcome: Neal R. Fosseen, 
Mayor, City of Spokane 

Speaker: L. G. Rhodes, Area Director of 
Area 13, National Office Management 
Association 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Secondary Schools Sectional Meeting 

Chairman and Discussion Moderator: 
Leonard Carpenter, supervisor for busi- 
ness education, Portland Public Schools, 
Portland, Oregon 

Speaker: Dr. Verner Dotson, supervisor 
for business education, Seattle Public 
Schools, Seattle, Washington 
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Topic: “Occupational Preparation in a 
Changing America.” 

Speaker: Dr. Joseph DeBrum, chairman, 
Division of Business, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California 

Topic: “Basic Business and Economic 
Education in a Changing America” 

Panel Member: Mary Alice Wittenberg, 
supervisor for business education, Los 
Angeles, California 

Recorder: Mrs. Nell Iddings, Borah High 
School, Boise, Idaho 


Thursday, April 6 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 p.m. 


College Sectional Meeting 

Chairman and Discussion Moderator: 
Dr. Robert Hoskinson, chairman, De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies, Wash- 
ington State University, Pullman, Wash- 
ington 

Speaker: Dr. Donald Tate, chairman, De- 
partment of Office Administration and 
Business Education, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona 

Topic: “General Education in Business 
Teacher Education” 

Speaker: Dr. Robert Briggs, chairman, 
Department of Business Education, 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 

Topic: “Business Administration and 
Economics in Business Teacher Educa- 
tion” 

Speaker: Dr. William Himstreet, chair- 
man, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California 

Topic: “General and Special Professional 
Education in Business Teacher Educa- 
tion” 


6:30 p.m.—8:00 P.M. 


Dinner 
Presiding: Dr. Harold Palmer, president 
of W.W.B.E.A. 
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Speaker: Dr. Hamden I. Forkner, profes- 
sor emeritus, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 

Topic: “I Remove My Hat in the Pres- 
ence of the Dead”’ 


Friday, April 7 
7:15 A.M. 
Breakfasts 
Central Washington Business Education 
Association 
Presiding: Mrs. Selma Coleman, Mabton 
High School, president of C.W.B.E.A. 
Montana Business Teacher Association 
Presiding: James R. Jackson, Billings 
Senior High School, Billings, president 
of M.B.T.A. 
9:00 a.m.—10:15 a.m. 
Bookkeeping Sectional Meeting 
Speaker: Dr. Hamden Forkner, professor 
emeritus, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 
Recorder: Miss Lois Woodell, Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane, Washing- 
ton 
Shorthand and Transcription Sectional 
Meeting 
Chairman: Dr. Clisby Edlefson, chair- 
man, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 
Speaker: Dr. Russell J. Hosler, chairman, 
Department of’ Business Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin 
Distributive Education Sectional Meeting 
Chairman: Otto Logan, chief supervisor 
for distributive education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Olym- 
pia, Washington 
10:30 A.M.-11:45 A.M. 
Typewriting Sectional Meeting 
Chairman: Frances Sadoff, Washington 
State University, Pullman, Washington 
Speaker: Dr. Allan Lloyd, Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, New York 
Recorder: Laura Bombina, Coeur d’Alene 
High School, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 
Basic Business Sectional Meeting 
Chairman: Norman Thompson, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
Speaker: Fred Kelsey, executive secre- 
tary, National Committee for Educa- 
tion in Family Finance, New York, 
New York 
Recorder: Stewart Ailor, Post Falls High 
School, Post Falls, Idaho 
Clerical Practice and Office Machines 
Sectional Meeting 
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Chairman: Eugene Carey, Medical Lake 
High School, Medical Lake, Washingtou 

Speaker: Dr. Millard Collins, Education 
Division, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, New York, New 
York 

Recorder: Gerry Meiners, Pullman High 
School, Pullman, Washington 

Administration and Supervision Sectional 
Meeting 

Chairman: Dr. Edward Vietti, University 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada 

Speaker: Dr. Sam J. Wanous, University 
of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, California 


Friday, April 7 


12:00 Noon-1:30 P.M. 


Luncheon 

Presiding: Robert Smick, president of 
E.W.B.E.A. 

Speaker: Karl Bachman, Services and 
Publicity Assistant of Washington 
Water Power Company 

2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Bookkeeping Problem Clinic 

Discussion Leader: Dr. William Winnett, 
San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Consultant: Dr. Hamden Forkner, pro- 
fessor emeritus, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

Panel Member: James O. Griggs, North 
Central High School, Spokane, Wash- 
ington 

Shorthand and Transcription Problem 
Clinic 

Discussion Leader: Miss Mary Uber, 
Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, Washington 

Consultant: Dr. Russell Hosler, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Panel Member: Miss Anne Corcoran, 
Washington State University, Pullman, 
Washington 

Recorder: Miss Ruth Anderson, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Distributive Education Problem Clinic 

Discussion Leader: Miss Beth Coghlan, 
director of distributive education, 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Typewriting Problem Clinic 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Harold Palmer, 
Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Bellingham, Washington 

Consultant: Dr. Allan Lloyd, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, New York 
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Panel Member: Miss Allien Russon, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Basic Business Problem Clinic 

Consultant: Fred Kelsey, executive secre- 
tary, National Committee for Educa- 
tion in Family Finance, New York, New 
York 

Panel Member: Wayne White, Eastern 
Arizona Junior College, Thatcher, Ari- 
zona 

Recorder: Miss Dorothy Altman, Clarks- 
ton High School, Clarkston, Washington 

Clerical Practice and Office Machines 
Problem Clinic 

Consultant: Dr. Millard Collins, Educa- 
tion Division, International Business 
Machines Corporation, New York, New 
York 

Panel Member: Miss Jane White, Central 
Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 

Administration and Supervision Problem 
Clinic 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Herbert Langen, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

Consultant: Dr. Sam Wanous, University 
of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, California 





Friday, April 7 


6:30 p.m.—8:00 P.M. 
Dinner 
Speaker: Louis Bruno, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for State of Washing- 
ton 


Saturday, April 8 


7:00 a.m.—8:30 A.M. 
U.B.E.A. 10,000 Club Breakfast 


9:00 a.m.—12:00 NOON 
W.B.E.A. Representative Assembly 
Private Business School Sectional Meeting 
Speaker: Dr. Sam Wanous, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California 








Sherman in Iran 


Marsdon A. Sherman, on leave from Chico 
State College, Chico, California, has been 
appointed the national advisor for business 
education in Iran. 

As a member of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration team in Iran, he is ad- 
vising the Iranian Ministry of Education in 
the technicalities of establishing secondary 
schools for business training and a national 
institution for the training of teachers. 
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New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WORD STUDIES 


4th Edition—By Walters and Lamb 


in you “5 


If your students have trouble with 
vocabulary and spelling, don’t wait 
another minute. Order WORD STUDIES 
today. 


WORD STUDIES is truly an amazing 
book. 


regularly for every high school student. 


In many schools it is ordered 


It is more than a speller because it 
emphasizes vocabulary building, pro- 
nunciation, word meaning, word usage, 


and spelling. 


There is a place in your school for 
WORD STUDIES even though you do 
not offer a specific spelling course. 
Many schools use this book as a supple- 


ment in English or in other classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Dallas 2 
Burlingame, Calif. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 
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Antle, Kentucky Supervisor 





Norman Antle, a su- 
pervisor in the Division 
of Instructional Services, 
has been appointed as a 
part time Supervisor for 
Business Education in 
Kentucky. Mr. Antle 
received his A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from West- 
ern State College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, 
and has done some work 
on the doctorate level at 
the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Mr. Antle has been a 
high school teacher, ele- 
mentary principal, high school principal, and 
supervisor of instruction. He has also served 
as registrar of Spencerian Business College, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 











Mr. Antle 


South Carolina Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the South 
Carolina Business Education Association 
will be held on March 17 in Columbia. 

The speaker at the meeting will be Roy 
Poe, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Elizabeth Scruggs, 
Kingstree High School, president of the 
association, will preside at the meeting. 


Esther E. Hanna 


Esther E. Hanna, chairman of the com- 
mercial department at Memorial High 
School, West New York, New Jersey, passed 
away on December 22, 1960. 

Miss Hanna was active in the New Jersey 
Business Education Association, having 
served as president for one term. 


James B. Williams 


James B. Williams, Sr., director of the 
secretarial school of Youngstown University, 
Youngstown, Ohio, passed away early this 
year. Mr. Williams was head of the Hall 
Business College in Youngstown for twenty- 
two years. 
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Catholic Business Education 
Association National Convention 


The 16th national convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
will be held this year at the Hotel Dennis in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, from April 4 to 
April 6. 

The sessions beginning at 9:00 a.m. 
Wednesday, April 5, will be devoted to 
executive and committee meetings for the 
entire day. 

The first general session of the conven- 
tion will be held at 10:00 a.m. Thursday, 
April 6. Brother Leo Ryan, national presi- 
dent of the association, will speak on “The 
Function of the Business Educator in Con- 
temporary Society,” which is also the theme 
of the convention. 

Brother E. John Scanlon, director of the 
advisory board, will give a talk on the new 
National Business Honor Society. 

Bernadine Meyer and Stanley Seymour, 
both of the School of Business Administra- 
tion at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, will give demonstrations at 
one of the general sessions, using the theme 
“Communication in Contemporary Society.” 
Roy Poe, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, will be the 
guest speaker at one of the general sessions. 

General chairman of the convention is 
Sister M. Muriel, Georgian Court College, 
Lakewood, New Jersey, and the local chair- 
man is Sister Irene de Lourdes, St. Joseph’s 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 





LETTERHEADS 
for 
Typewriting, Transcription 
or Office Practice 


This letterhead pad contains eighty letter- 
heads attractively designed in two colors and 
printed on erasable paper. Sixteen different 
letterheads are included and each letterhead 
is repeated five times. The letterheads are 
bound at the right so that the smooth edge 
can be placed against the guide on the type- 
writer. Price, 68 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, New York 
Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 


Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. 
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Gives your students 
in the,classroom . . 








FICE PRACTIC 


Third Edition 


This functional practice set contains 
standard size forms for forty integrated 
office typing jobs covering a six month’s 
period of employment for the H. A. 
Montgomery Company. A book of 
instructions is included in the set without 
extra charge. The instructions for each 
job explain what to do and give the 
data needed. TYPEWRITING OFFICE 
PRACTICE may be completed in ap- 
TyPEWRITING. [. ponunatny enedrtie beows of work 
———. _ _#_or in about six weeks in the average 
eee Coe classroom. 





The teachers’ manual, furnished free 
when the set is ordered for class use, 
is arranged for easy checking. 





OFFICE PRACTICE 


by Pater L. Agnew 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


| Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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Commercial Contests, Spring, 1961 



































Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Manager Subjects 
by When Held | When Held Included 
Colorado Mrs. Georgianna | April 15 Committee of Commer- | Typewriting 
Kettle, Superin- cial Teachers 
tendent, E] Paso 
County Schools, 
Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 
Florida Florida Business May 13 Mrs. Hazel C. Lewis, Bookkeeping 
Education Contest Head of Department, Shorthand 
Association Paxon High School, Typewriting 
Fifth and Madison, 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Georgia Georgia High April 7 and 8 April 21 Mrs. Zeb Vance, Head, Typewriting 
School Association and 22 Commercial Department, | Shorthand 
Mercer University, 
Macon, Georgia 
Indiana Fort Wayne April 15 Mrs. Mary E. Weber, Typewriting 
Commercial Col- Fort Wayne, Commercial | Shorthand 
lege, Fort Wayne, College, Clinton at 
Indiana Douglas, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 
R. J. Wershing, April 8 R. J. Wershing, Morgan | Typewriting 
Morgan County County Superintendent Bookkeeping 
Superintendent of Schools, Martinsville, 
of Schools, Indiana 
Martinsville, 
Indiana 
Clark County April J. Ralph Kessans, Typewriting 
High Schools Clarksville High School, | Bookkeeping 
Clarksville, Indiana Shorthand 
Gen. Bus. 
Louisiana Louisiana State March 17 April 15 Dr. Howard M. Norton, | Bookkeeping 
University, Baton | and 18 Louisiana State Uni- Typewriting 
Rouge, Louisiana | Hammond versity, Baton Rouge, Stenography 
Ruston Louisiana Cler. Prac. 
Lafayette Gen. Bus. 
Pineville Bus. Eng. 
Natchitoches 
Lutcher H. S. 
Lake Charles 
Missouri Missouri Com- April 22 Mrs. Kenneth Mitchell, Typewriting 
mercial Contest Cameron High School, Bookkeeping 
Association Cameron, Missouri 
Parkville Mrs. Barbara Bucker, Typewriting 
Park Hill Senior High 
School, Route 3, Box 382, 
Parkville, Missouri 
Kirksville Dr. Charles E. Kauz- Typewriting 
larich, State Teachers Bookkeeping 
College, Kirksville, 
Missouri 
Warrensburg Dr. Lucas Sterne, De- Typewriting 
partment of Business, Bookkeeping 
Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Manager Subjects 
by When Held | When Held Included 
Rolla Mrs. Anna Marie Stroder,| Typewriting 
Business Education In- Bookkeeping 
structor, Sullivan High 
School, Sullivan, Missouri 
Cape Girardeau Mrs. Mildred Dillard, Typewriting 
Business Education In- Bookkeeping 
structor, Hayti High 
School, Hayti, Missouri 
St. Louis Sister Ann Celestine, Typewriting 
Business Education In- Bookkeeping 
structor, St. Mark High 
School, 1827 Academy 
Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
Nebraska Nebraska State March Miss Eloise Jacoby, Typewriting 
Teachers College, Nebraska State Teachers | Bookkeeping 
Chadron, College, Chadron, Shorthand 
Nebraska Nebraska 
New Mexico | New Mexico State April 6 Miss Lillian Rogers, Typewriting 
Commerce Club, and 7 New Mexico Highlands Bookkeeping 
Highlands Univer- University, Las Vegas, Shorthand 
sity, Las Vegas, New Mexico 
New Mexico 
North Departments of April 20 Mrs. Thadys Dewar, Typewriting 
Carolina Business and East Carolina College, 
Public Relations, Greenville, North 
East Carolina Carolina 
College, Greenville, 
North Carolina 
Phi Beta Lambda, | May 11 Miss Leta McIntyre, Typewriting 
Flora Macdonald Flora Macdonald College, 
College, Red Red Springs, North 
Springs, North Carolina 
Carolina 
Ohio Ohio Scholarship | March 29 May 6 Dr. J. Chandler Campbell,| Bookkeeping 
Tests, State and 30 Supervisor, Ohio Scholar- 
Department of (Preliminary) ship Tests, State Depart- 
Education, ment of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 751 Northwest Boulevard, 
Columbus 12, Ohio 
Oklahoma Eastern Oklahoma | March 21 Walter M. Willianis, Typewriting 
A. & M. College Easteri Oklahoma Bookkeeping 
Commercial Club, A. & M. College, Shorthand 
Wilburton, Wilburton, Oklahoma Gen. Bus. 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania | Division of Busi- May 6 James B. Creasy, Blooms-| Typewriting 
ness Education, burg State College, Bookkeeping 
Bloomsburg State Bloomsburg, Shorthand 
College, Blooms- Pennsylvania Bus. Law 
burg, Pennsylvania Bus. Math. 
South Dakota | Little Sioux April 25 Miss Marilyn J. Nelson, | Typewriting 
Hickory Stick Business-Education Bookkeeping 
Association, Sioux Department, Augustana | Shorthand 
Falls, South College, Sioux Falls, 
Dakota South Dakota 
Wisconsin Spencerian College, April 29 Mrs. Emily Simek, Typewriting 
Milwaukee, Wis- Spencerian College, Bookkeeping 
consin 2800 West Wright Street, | Shorthand 




















Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Manager Subjects 
by When Held | When Held Included 
Madison Business | April 15 Mrs. Jean Dollard, Typewriting 
College, Madison, Madison Business Col- 
Wisconsin lege, 215 West Washing- 
ton Avenue, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
Other Contests 
Type of Contest Date and Kind Contest Sponsored By Subjects 
of Contest 
Strayer College Contests April 15 Strayer Junior College Typewriting 
601 Thirteenth Street, N. W. Bookkeeping 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Catholic Commercial April 8 Catholic Business Education Typewriting 


Contests 


International Typewriter May 1 


Art Contest 





March 25 





Association, Lafayette Diocese, 
Sister M. Kieran, O. Carm., 

Mt. Carmel High School, 

1117 Lafayette Street, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 


Catholic Business Education 
Association, Oklahoma Diocese, 
Sister M. Edmunda, C.D.P. 
Bishop Kelley High School, 
3903 South Hudson Avenue, 
Tulsa 35, Oklahoma 


Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle 
Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland 





Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 
Spelling 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriter art 
and design 











register. 


Recommended for: 


Cincinnati 27 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES provides complete informa- 
tion about the types of records needed by most small retail businesses. Although the 
set is based on a retail grocery store, with departments for groceries, meats, and 
produce, the principles are applicable to any small retail business that uses a cash 


Chicago 5 


Burlingame, Calif. 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or accounting and wish to complete a 
practice set that is typical of records used in small retail businesses. 


(2) For distributive education classes in which some time is devoted to a study 
of record keeping without a formal course in bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G. I.’s and adults who are preparing to operate 
small businesses. List price $2.56. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dallas 2 
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Typewriter Art Contest 


The annual International Typewriter Art 
Contest will be held again this year. The 
contest ends May 1, 1961. Following are the 
rules to be observed in entering this contest: 


1. Any make typewriter may be used. 

2. Designs may be typed via carbon or ribbon. 
However, clean type, new or fairly new ribbon, 
or fresh carbon should be used. 

3. Designs may be typed on any size paper (or 
cloth, if you wish). 

4. Any type of design may be used, such as borders, 
lettering, ornaments, cartoon-type, cross-stitch 
type, scenes, portraits, etc., but the design should 
be original in its typed form. 

5. The contestant’s name, school, address of 
school, and teacher should be typed on the 
right-hand corner of the back of each entry. 

6. Any number of entries may be submitted, but 
each must be accompanied by ten cents, as 
examination fee. 

7. No entries will be returned. 

8. All entries should be sent flat, carefully packed 
to avoid folding or creasing, to the sponsor, 
Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Balti- 


more 16, Maryland. Domestic entries should be - 


postmarked not later than May 1, 1961. Foreign 
entries should reach Baltimore by that date. 

9. The school submitting the best group of entries 
(5 or more is to be considered a ‘group”’) will 
receive a bronze-and-walnut plaque. 

10. The entry ranking first will receive a new Under- 
wood portable typewriter. 


11. The official Artistic Typewriting Bronze Medal 
will be given to the next twenty ranking entries. 
12. The teacher of the winning contestant will re- 


ceive either a man’s or ladies’ 17-jewel Zodiac 
wrist watch. 


University of Kentucky 
Summer Conference 


The theme of the Fourteenth Annual 
Business Education Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky will be “Curriculum 
Patterns for Today’s Schools.”’ This two-day 
conference will be held on the University 
campus in Lexington, Kentucky, July 13 
and 14, 1961. 

Ray Price of the University of Minnesota 
will speak at the Delta Pi Epsilon luncheon 
on Friday. Other speakers include John 
Pendery, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, who will speak in the 
area of record keeping and clerical office 
practice; A. G. Mcllvaine, Eastern State 
College, Richmond, Kentucky, will discuss 
the teaching of bookkeeping; and Alan 
Lloyd, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, will speak on the place 
of typewriting in the curriculum and sugges- 
tions for improving its teaching. 











TIMER 


for TYPING TESTS 
$ 450 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 
512 North Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





for TRANSCRIPTION TIMINGS 


POSTPAMD i cock te cone wl she erdee 


Distributed by 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





PUBLISHING CO. 


646 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
11 Guittard Road 
Burlingame, Calif. 
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3rd 
Edition 


£ CLERICAL 
PAYROLL 
PROCEDURES 


By John A. Pendery 
A texthook-workbook for use in— 


Bookkeeping 
Office Practice 
Record Keeping 










Business Arithmetic 


CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES ex- 
plains (1) why businesses keep wage records, 
(2) how wages and salaries are computed, 
(3) records that are needed for timed work, 
(4) types of common deductions from wages, 
(5) methods of paying wages, and (6) the 
preparation of payroll reports and returns. 
Questions and problems are provided on 
each of the assignments. 


A special payroll project is provided in 
Assignment 10 of CLERICAL PAYROLL 
PROCEDURES. In this project the student 
keeps the payroll records for a typical busi- 
ness of ten employees for a period of four 
weeks, 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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J. Murray Hill 


J. Murray Hill, Senior, president of Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, died of a heart attack on 
Friday, January 27, at the age of 69. 

Mr. Hill was a graduate of Bowling Green 
College of Commerce and became a member 
of the faculty in 1918. He served as vice 
president of the school for 21 years before 
being elected president in 1945. 

Behind him Murray Hill leaves a brilliant 
record as a churchman, teacher, writer, busi- 
nessman, civic leader, and citizen. He was 
active in Rotary International, serving on 
the International Board of Directors; he was 
active in his local Methodist church, serving 
in many capacities; he was active in many 
educational groups, having served as presi- 
dent of the Southern Business Education 
Association and executive secretary of the 
National Business Teachers Association; 
he has served on the Standards Committee 
of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; he was vice president of 
the Citizens National Bank of Bowling Green 
and a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Bowling Green Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; he served many other organizations, 
such as the Kentucky Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Legion, War Finance Com- 
mittee, Mammoth Cave National Park 
Association. He is survived by his wife, 
Ruth Hill; two sons, Murray, Jr. and Hoyt; 
and two daughters, Mrs. Harper Wright 
and Mrs. Frank Moore. 


New Officers for Pi Omega Pi 


The 17th biennial convention of Pi Omega 
Pi, national business education fraternity, 
was held in Chicago in December. 

The newly elected officers of the associa- 
tion for the next two years are: president, 
Marie Vilhauer, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau; vice president, 
Ralf Thomas, Pittsburg State College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas; treasurer, George Cooper, 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo; 
secretary-historian, Clifford Fagin, Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston; editor, 
Mearle Guthrie, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio; national 
organizer, Edna Barbour, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb; student representative, 
Judy Perkins, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. 
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“Type Right’? — Adventure in 

TV Teaching 
(Continued from page 300) 
from our students was this one from a 
young mother — “When the time for “Type 
Right’ draws near, I take the telephone re- 
ceiver off the hook and put the baby in the 
play pen.” 

Questionnaires were sent to our television 
students to determine interest in this series 
of telecasts and possible areas of interest for 
the future. One hundred per cent replied 
that they were vitally interested in pursuing 
future educational television courses. A large 
number of students questioned, requested 
additional instruction in typewriting. Other 
business courses which students indicated a 
desire to have presented through the medium 
of television included shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, English grammar, salesmanship, busi- 
ness arithmetic, and filing among others. 

A common request for future business 
courses was, “anything to help me get an 
office position.” 

Our second series of “Type Right” began 
on March 7, and was presented daily from 
7:30 to 8:00 in the morning. The third series 
was telecast on Saturdays during the summer 
from 10:30 to 11:30 p.m. Due to the success 





of our program, station WRVA-TY, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has produced a set of thirty 
half-hour magnetic video tapes which they 
are renting to other television stations 
throughout the country. A ten-minute pre- 
view tape is also available through 
WRVA-TV in Richmond. 

Can people learn from television? The 
answer is definitely in the affirmative. The 
combination of sight and sound not only 
enriches learning but is a marvelous educa- 
tional tool. This experience would not have 
been possible without the complete coopera- 
tion of the television studio. Sam Cary, 
program manager, and Doug Freeman, our 
capable director at station WRVA-TV, who 
gave freely of their time and energy to make 
this public service venture a success. 


Many other commercial television stations 
throughout the country will be happy to 
cooperate with teachers and our schools to 
perform a public service. Are business 
teachers passing up an excellent opportunity 
for educating home students by not exploring 
the possible use of television in their own 
areas? In many cases, all it takes to secure 
the cooperation of television stations is for 
the teacher and board of education to make 
a formal request for air time. 
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The NEW 4th Edition 


| REFERENCE MANUAL 
FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


By Larsen and Koebele 


sis is a practical book that is needed by every student who will work 
in an office. You will want to make plans to order personal copies for 


your students before school closes. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES includes information 
on letter form, punctuation, word division, handling the mail, using the 
telephone, and other helpful information that will be needed in the 


modern office. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES is also an excellent 


supplementary item for use in office practice, typing, advanced short- 


hand, or business English classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. 
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Do Better on Your Examinations. This 16-mm 
sound motion picture can be obtained in black and 
white and color and requires 11-minutes showing time. 
The educational collaborator for this film is Henry 
Bonner McDaniel, Ph.D., associate professor of edu- 
cation, Stanford University. While this film will not 
end all examination problems, it does offer teachers a 
convenient, practical device by which a class can think 
together about the whole question of how to prepare 
for examinations. 

Summary. The film opens in a classroom just before 
an important examination. The camera surveys the 
class members, and some look worried, some are 
cramming frantically, others are fidgeting, due to 
misgivings about the outcome of the exam. 

Bob, a student, does not worry about exams any 
longer since he learned a system. The scene shifts 
back a few weeks to another day in the same class. 
Bob had a poor grade on his last exam, and he stayed 
after class to discuss it with Miss Foster, the teacher. 

In the discussion, Bob explains that he seems to do 
all right in class but not well on examinations. He 
doesn’t like examinations at all. Miss Foster explains 
to Bob that examinations are the only way she has of 
checking the progress of the class, and the only way 
Bob has of checking up on himself. 

She reviews with him four suggestions she made to 
the class one day when Bob was absent. These sug- 
gestions deal with taking examinations. They are: 
(1) keep up with daily work; (2) plan effective reviews; 
(3) be concerned, but don’t worry; and (4) get set, 
then do your best. Bob didn’t waste any time putting 
these suggestions into practice. In keeping up with 
his daily work, he made it a practice to keep careful 
records of daily assignments, and do them everyday. 

The film raises many questions for consideration, as 
well as making many positive suggestions. Through 
discussing these questions and thinking together about 
the film and about examinations, not only will classes 
learn to handle examinations better, but, in addition, 
the teacher-class relationship can be improved and 
consolidated. 

Recommended Use. ‘‘Do Better on your Examina- 
tions” is recommended for use in all business and social 
studies courses. 

Sale and Rental. You may purchase a copy of this 
film at $55 for a black and white print and $100 for a 
colored print from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. For rental purposes, 
contact your nearest Coronet rental library or write 
to the Chicago address. A teacher’s guide is available. 
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Towers of Truth. 1958. This is a 14-minute film 
available in black and white. It was produced by 
Crusade for Freedom. It is a film that tells how Radio 
Free Europe brings truthful information to people who 
are denied the rights of free communication in their 
Soviet-dominated countries. 


Summary. “Towers of Truth” tells the dramatic 
story of how Radio Free Europe pierces the Iron 
Curtain which seals off the captive world of Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia from 
the free world. 

The most powerful radio station in the world, RFE, 
has been called America’s “best weapon of political war- 
fare.” To the captive people of Soviet-dominated east 
Europe, RFE is“‘our station,” financed by the American 
people themselves. 

Crusade for Freedom, the private organization which 
supports Radio Free Europe through American con- 
tributions, is presenting this film to the American people 
because they deserve to hear and see how their invest- 
ment is being used. 

Filmed entirely in and around RFE’s headquarters in 
Munich, Germany, “Towers of Truth” deals with every 
phase of the network’s operations. “Towers of Truth” 
visits RFE sites abroad where giant transmitters, new 
to the field of broadcasting, blast through Soviet 
jammers by using several transmitters per target 
country; RFE’s receiving center where over fifty 
Soviet broadcasting stations are monitored; and finally 
the Iron Curtairi itself. 

Narrator Walter Cronkite, prominent news analyst, 
appears in some of the scenes. One of these scenes is a 
moving interview with four Polish fliers who recently 
escaped to freedom by landing their planes in West 
Germany. 

For the first time, the American people can now get a 
full, close-up view of the operation which they support 
through the Crusade for Freedom. “‘Towers of Truth” 
shows why Walter Cronkite calls Radio Free Europe 
“the best way we can weaken those who would weaken 
us and strengthen those who would support us.” When 
you see this film, you will know why RFE is vital to the 
captive countries. Truthful information is a crucial 
necessity to people who are denied the rights of free 
speech, a free radio, and a free press. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in all business and social studies courses. 

Sale and Rental. “‘'Towers of Truth” is available free 
to TV stations and all authorized groups and organiza- 


tions. Send inquiries to Crusade for Freedom, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New York. 
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Highlights effective selling as it is done in business 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SELLING 


7th Edition-By Wingate 
and Nolan 



















General principles of selling 
are emphasized. They repre- 
sent the fundamentals that 
govern the effectiveness of 
the salesperson in a retail 
store, the counter girl in a 
dry cleaning establishment, 
the attendant at a service 
station, the waitress in a 
restaurant, the farmer who 
sells from a roadside stand, 
the wholesale salesman, and 
the specialty salesman. Ma- 
terials have been drawn 
from successful enterprises 
throughout the country. 








FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is in- 
tended for use in an introductory course in 
salesmanship when taught by the class 
method or in a cooperative program. It 
emphasizes the importance of selling from 
the customer’s viewpoint. The basic skills 
of arithmetic and English as applied to 
selling are reviewed. Personal salesman- 
ship is put to work in the final chapter, 
How to Secure a Job. 





Problems and projects, requiring original 
thinking and outside investigation, at the 
end of each chapter, and a continuing 
merchandise project running throughout 
the book will help hold the interest of the 
student and will give him a practical pro- 
ficiency in the art of selling. 
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Audio-Visual Materials and Devices. 1958. 
The authors of Audio-Visual Materials and Devices are: 
Ben F. Holland, University of Texas, Austin; Horace 
C. Hartsell, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan; and Raymond L. Davidson, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, Texas. The book is printed 
by Rodgers Litho, 332 North Avenue P, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Audio-Visual Materials and Devices is a 157-page, 
paper-bound book that contains very complete in- 
formation pertaining to various kinds of visual equip- 
ment, materials and teaching devices. Each of these 
items is described with explanations given relative to 
proper usage. These materials are presented in pictorial, 
graphic, and verbal form. 

The list price of the book is $3.00 per copy. Send 
your request to: Rodgers Litho Printers, 332 North 
Avenue P, Lubbock, Texas. 


Look, Listen, and Learn. Learning from viewing 
an educatiional film is an acquired skill like learning 
from a textbook. This small, paper-bound booklet 
contains many helpful, illustrated, clues to these skills. 
be booklet was prepared and published by Coronet 

ilms. 

Send your request to: Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1, Illinois. Additional copies are available 
at $2.00 a hundred. The minimum order is $2.00. 


Effective D.E. Practices. 1960. This paper- 
bound booklet was prepared and published by The Edu- 
cational Service Bureau, Department of Educational 
Administration, Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. It provides a picture of the magnitude 
of Distributive Education and should aid in the further 
development of Distributive Education programs. 

The helpful suggestions and illustrations contained 
in the booklet are the result of a study encouraged 
through the initiative of John A. Beaumont, Director, 
Distributive Education Branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. This project was for the purpose of pooling and 
sharing useful ideas as now practiced and used in many 
different city school systems. The most important 
practices to be considered now summarized have been 
arranged in the following divisions: Promotion Ideas; 
Curriculum Suggestions; Appendix with illustrated 
program form sheets and record cards. 

The price is $1 a copy, prepaid by check or money 
order made payable to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. Orders should be sent to the Office of Publica- 
tions and Public Information, Education Building, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Educating for Economic Competence. 1960. 
This report was prepared in paper-bound booklet form 
by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (ASCD) in cooperation with the NEA 
Educational Department. The purpose of this publica- 
tion is to give educators a practical tool for improving 
this significant area of curriculum. 

The authors contributing the articles arranged in 
chapter form are considered leading authorities in this 
area of curriculum. In 1958, the commission, with 
Frances Hall Adams as chairman, produced an outline 
to include curriculum procedures and selected examples 
of effective practices for use on the primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high, and senior high levels. 

The following chapter units are presented and dis- 
cussed in an interesting manner: (1) Education for 
Economic Challenge, (2) Social Goals of the Economy, 
(3) Economic Education and Curriculum Policy, (4) 
Economic Education in the Primary Grades, (5) Eco- 
nomic Education in the Intermediate Grades, (6) Eco- 
nomic Education in the Junior High School, (7) 
Economic Education in the Senior High School, and 
(8) The Job Ahead. 

The price is $1.00 a copy. A special discount is given 
on quantity orders. Postage will be charged on all 
orders not accompanied by cash. Order from Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


United States Government Organization 
Manual. 1959-60. Now available this new 803-page, 
paper-bound manual that describes the creation and 
authority, organization, and functions of the agencies 
in the legislative, judicial, and executive branches. 

As the official organization handbook of the Federal 
Government, it outlines the legislative authority, pur- 
pose, and functions with supplemental information 
pertaining to the various agencies. Of particular interest 
to readers is a 58-page section containing histories of 
Federal agencies whose functions have been abolished 
or transferred since March 4, 1933. 

Included in the manual are approximately forty 
charts showing the organization of the Government de- 
partments; a list of several hundred representative 
publications of Government materials; a literal print of 
the Constitution of the United States with its signers 
and amendments to date; an alphabetical listing of 
names mentioned in the manual; and a comprehensive 
index. 

This manual sells for $1.50 a copy. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Catalog No. GS 4.109:959. 
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The NEW 6th Edition 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew and Meehan 
. . . the best training for the best positions 


The new look, the improved arrangement, the practical text mate- 
rial, and the variety of practical student activities are but a few of 
the reasons why this new book will give the best training for a 
successful career in the modern automated office. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE reviews and builds skills and 
expands and adds knowledge so that your students will be success- 
ful on the initial office jobs and will qualify for future promotions. 


















+ An improved functional workbook 
| Achievement tests 
+ A filing practice set 
+ Helpful teachers’ manual 


a 
| PLUS THESE MATERIALS 
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Patience 


During the first evening of a visit an elderly woman, 
who had never seen the sea before, was found intently 
watching the lighthouse. 

‘*What infinite patience sailors have,”’ she observed, 
noticing that she was no longer alone. 

“*Why?”’ asked her daughter. 

‘*Well,”’ she replied, “the wind has blown that light 
out 38 times since I’ve been watching, and each time 
they relight it.” 


Gusher 


A western oil man went to his dentist for a periodic 
check-up. 

The dentist reported: “Your teeth are in perfect 
condition. You don’t need a thing.” 

“Well,” replied the millionaire, “drill anyway, Doc. 
I feel lucky today.” 


Impressive Performance 


What can be more embarrassing, 
And more devoid of fun, 

Than watching the boss do a job 
You told him couldn’t be done? 


Relayed Action 


“Stop waving your arms and making faces, sir,” said 
the dentist bruskly. “I haven’t even touched your 
tooth.” 

**But, doc,” wailed the patient, “‘you’re standing on 
my corn.” 


Absentee 


At the cook-out, the scoutmaster completed his 
cooking instructions. 

“Now,” he said, with a flourish, “is there anything 
we’ve forgotten?” 

““Yes,”’ ventured the newest Tenderfoot, “Mother.” 
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Pity the Proofreader 


Very few Americans fail to thrill to the majestic 
strains of the national anthem, but consider the proof- 
reader when listening to its rendition by the copyholder : 

‘Begin quote capital o say comma can you see comma 
by the dawn apostrophe s early light comma capital w 
what so proudly we hailed at the twilight apostrophe s 
last gleaming interrogation point capital w whose broad 
stripes and bright stars comma through the perilous 
fight comma capital o apostrophe er the ramparts we 
watched comma were so gallantly streaming exclama- 
tion point end quote.” 


Mottoes to Order 


Accuracy is our motto — we never make misteaks. 
Here is our solution — what is your problem? 


I musta had help —I couldn’t be that stupid by 
myself. 


Definitions 
Personal taxes: The unkindest cut of all. 


Variety is the spice of life — but monotony provides 
the groceries. 


Fog is stuff it’s dangerous to drive in — especially if 
it’s mental. 


One thing about Silence — it can’t be repeated. 


Criticism is the one thing that most of us think is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 
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Emphasizes the philosophy 
and basic concepts of busi- 
ness 


Describes the functions, the 
economic services, the organ- 
ization, and the operation of 
a small or medium-size busi- 
ness 


Presents both the points of 
view of the manager and of 
the employee 


Deals with concrete prin- 
ciples applied through spe- 
cific procedures and practices 
Uses concrete examples taken 


directly from various size 
businesses 


+ Includes much new end-of- 


chapter material 


+ Provides a new vocabulary 


study at the end of each 
chapter 


Gives suggestions for a con- 
tinuing project in the 
teachers’ manual 


Presents career information 
at the end of each chapter 
when appropriate 


Includes a new correlating 
workbook and a set of four 
achievement tests 
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The 1961 4th Edition 





BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 





By Bernard Shilt and W. Harmon Wilson 


The fourth edition of BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT has twenty years of suc- 
cessful history behind it. Many of the basic 
features of the previous edition with some re- 
organization and thorough revision are included 
in the fourth edition. 


A greater emphasis is placed on the philosophy 
and basic concepts of business. The text ma- 
terial ties together in a meaningful pattern all 
of the other business and economic knowledge 
of the student. 


The fourth edition is organized on a functional 
basis providing a broad perspective of business. 
The student is first given a view of business as a 
whole with its objectives and functions. He then 
moves through the phases of organizing, locat- 
ing, financing, and managing a business. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
is designed for all business students: (a) those 
who will enter business as employees, (b) those 
who may eventually have an opportunity to 
manage a business for others, and (c) those who 
will eventually own and operate a business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman with M.A. degree and 16 years of experience as 
instructor of English, Typewriting, Shorthand, Book- 
keeping, and Business Law desires position in a junior 
or four-year college. Prefer eastern North Carolina. 
Available September 1, 1961. Address, No. 91. 





Experienced teacher of IBM accounting machines and 

Accounting Management Programs desires permanent 

per eo e | Bene sae with college, university, or well- 

establis business college. Qualified in teaching most 

business subjects but prefer accounting area. Male, 32 
aare i age, M.A. degree in business education. Address, 
o. 87. 





Single male Canadian commercial teacher, 15 years 
teaching experience, seeks a position as commercial 
teacher preferably in a high school or business college 
either in Canada or the United States. Proficient in secre- 
tarial subjects, can teach Pitman and Greg¢ shorthand. 
Address, No. 83. 





Ambitious, alert, married male teacher holding a B.S. 
degree; five pane of teaching experience in business edu- 
cation, with a broad background of business subjects. 
Available immediately. Address, No. 82. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Degree shorthand teacher wanted for prominent Ohio 
business school. Permanent ition. Give educational 
qualifications, salary expected, and enclose recent photo 
with first letter. Position available immediately. Ad- 
dress, No. 96. 





Eight teachers and department leaders. New, modern 
business college, located in south Florida. Complete 
electronic classrooms and teaching machines. Give 
educational qualifications, present salary, salary ex- 
pected and photo with first letter. Address, No. 93. 





Teacher with managerial ability to assume full part- 
nership in an expanding school in the south. Send brief 
resume with request for information. Address, No. 88. 





Experienced registrar needed by Florida business 

college. Excellent opportunity for advancement. Give 
me yy and sales record in letter of inquiry. Ad- 
ress, No. 86. 





Teacher able to teach office machines, accounting, and 
typing. Should be on retirement and willing to work for 
small pay in a small, Protestant church related, junior 
college in the south. Pleasant working conditions for 
man or woman. Single person preferred. Address, No. 77. 





Registrar with car to solicit in a city of 300,000. Send 
photograph and personal description in letter of inquiry. 
Address, No. 80. 





Teacher to work during the summer months of June, 
July, and August to do registrar work on a commission 
basis. Address, No. 84. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


Business school man desires to buy a well-established 
business or finishing school in a city of over 300,000. 
Prepared to make a substantial down payment and ar- 
range payments for the balance. Give all pertinent in- 
formation on the school. Address, No. 97. 


Wanted to buy or lease a business college in a medium 
size town with population of around 65,000. Will buy 
outright on terms or will lease with option to buy. 
Prospective buyer holds B.S. and M.S. degrees from state 
university. Address, No. 81. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well-established business school in northern New 
Jersey. Excellent reputation. Rapid growing industrial 
area. No replacement problems. husband and wife 
setup. Owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 95. 





Well-established business school in a popular area in 
the south. Excellent ——— and school facilities in- 
cluding dormitory. an accommodate 125 students. 
Address, No. 94. 


Modern, air-conditioned school in southeast. Now 
employing five teachers for present enrollment. Veterans 
approved. Good husband-wife team setup. Owners wish 
to devote time to other interests. Address, No. 92. 


Well-established business college for sale. Excellent 
opportunity for a couple. Enrollment capacity, 70-10¢ 
students. ated in progressive growing community in 
a western state. Government approved for veterans. 
State approved. Registered and a by the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice for nonimmigrant students. Owner 
wishes to retire. Will sell for $10,000. Address, No. 90. 





Modern school in midwest for approximately 400 stu- 
dents. Excellent reputation, minimum competition. 
Offered for sale to settle estate. Details on request. 
Address, No. 85. 





Commercial college in a large industrial city in the 
east. Capacity for 150 students. Will accept a partner to 
relieve in management responsibilities of present owner. 
Applicants must be a teacher of major commercial sub- 

ects or an accountant. Approved by V.A., State Re- 
abilitation, and Immigration Service. Address, No. 79. 





Established secretarial school in highly industrial area 
of northern Ohio. Low overhead, new equipment, ex- 
cellent reputation, capacity enrollment. easonably 
priced for quick sale, as owner is moving from locality. 
Address, No. 78. 





COPYRIGHT FOR SALE 


Will sell the International 7 Simplified Shorthand 
and Typewriting copyright. mplete secretarial train- 
ing taught by tape recorder, ear phones, and volume 
control. Owner retiring. Address, No. 89. 





























WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


(ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, REGIONAL) 


By 
Pounds and 


Cooper 






A 








Ready May 1 


@Sixteen pages of colored maps 

@lllustrations integrated with text ma- 
terial by use of tie-in captions 

® Redrawing of light line maps with use 
of color 


e Careful revision of end-of-chapter ma- 
terial 


e Emphasis on man’s political and eco- 
nomic activities, on the earth's surface, 
and how they are conditioned in vary- 
ing degrees by it 

A “keeping up with the changing map” 
approach to the world’s political units— 
area, location, population, resources, 
and economy 

The use of a regional approach to help 
students understand better the geog- 
raphy of man 

Major attention to the regional study 
of the United States with adequate 
coverage of the other countries of the 
world 


Optional correlating workbook and 
achievement tests 

e A comprehensive teachers’ manual 
with many helps for the teacher 
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NEW 196] 
6th EDITION 


Many important changes are made in this revision of 
a book that both students and teachers preferred to 
any other in the field. Their satisfaction, in many 
instances, led them to give us many constructive sug- 
gestions which are used in the Sixth Edition. 


Some of the improvements in this revision are: (1) a 
16-page colored map supplement in the book, 
(2) quotations from text material to identify and tie-in 
halftone illustrations with discussions, (3) color used 
in light line maps, (4) recent changes in political 
boundaries shown in all maps, and (5) general im- 
provement and careful reduction in end-of-chapter 
activities. 


The same general philosophy is followed in the Sixth 
Edition as in the previous edition. All discussions are 
centered around man’s political and economic ac- 
tivities on the earth’s surface and how they are con- 
ditioned in varying degrees by it. The world- 
minded youth of today will be captivated by the lucid, 
conversation-like descriptions that are used to show 
the interdependence of one region of the world upon 
the economic products and natural resources of other 
regions. Major attention is given to the regional 
study of the United States with adequate coverage 
of the other countries of the world and their contribu- 
tion to man’s economic needs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Where Will Your 
Graduates Work? 
(Continued from page 301) 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL RETAIL BUSI- 
NESSES BY EMPLOYMENT SIZE FOR 
A FULL WORK WEEK 1954 











Number of 

Employment size employees 
1 to 19 employees 3,091,165 
20 to 99 employees 1,479,853 
over 100 employees 903,147 








Now to the previous scale we can add 
659,483 businesses with no employees and 
the owners of establishments of from 1 to 3 
employees. This figure will give us an em- 
ployment potential in small business of at 
least 4,270,471. Easily one of the largest and 
most important segments of employment. 

How much of your business education is 
geared to producing a student who can work 
in small business operations? Examine your 
text books and see how many of the illustra- 
tions are of enormous firms. These attract 
our attention because they are the unusual. 
It is so easy to overlook the obvious. 

Of course, there remains one more myth. 
“But big business does the real sales vol- 
ume.” Let’s examine this one, too. 


SALES VOLUME FOR ALL RETAIL BUSINESS 
BY EMPLOYMENT SIZE, 1954 








Sales volume 


Employment size nearest $1,000 





0 to 19 employees 104,293,091 
20 to 99 employees 41,769,443 
over 100 employees 17,435,373 








*Source. United States Census of Retail Business, 
1954, Vol. 1, Table 3A, p. 3-3. 


We don’t think that the small retail busi- 
ness is going out of style. Please note that 
the second interval is five times as wide as 
the first. Had 0 to 19, 20 to 39, 40 to 59, been 
used, the small businesses would have been 
even more impressive. 

Now we suggest that you take a long look 
at these figures. They should suggest one of 
the great changes that business education 
should take into account. Your students 
have an excellent opportunity in small busi- 
ness operation. Indeed there is an unverified 
report being circulated that 72 per cent of 
the small business owners have a high school 
education or less. If so, then what did we do 
for these people? 
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Perhaps it is time to consider the possi- 
bility that most business education is merly 
corporation indocrination, and the reason 
that large corporations are growing so well is 
because business education is training people 
only for the large corporation. Obviously if 
all the best minds are channelled into one 
area, this area should be successful. 








California Convention 


The annual convention of the California 
Business Education Association will be held 
on March 25, 26, and 27 at the U. S. Grant 
Hotel in San Diego. The theme of the con- 
vention is “Better Business Education in 
the Space Age.” 

The convention will open with the first 
general session on March 25 with Mark 
Nichols, Utah State Director of Vocational 
Education, delivering the address. The re- 
mainder of the first day will be devoted to 
simultaneous meetings of “Management 
Games” and “Interest Areas.” 

The morning session of the second day of 
the convention will feature current problems 
of education on the junior and senior high 
school and college levels. 

A feature at the Sunday afternoon session 
will be S. J. Wanous, Assistant Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Los 
Angeles, speaking on “So What Do We Do 
with the Eggheads?” 

The last day of the session will feature a 
public forum on attempting to find “Solu- 
tions for Personal Teaching Problems”’ with 
McKee Fisk, Fresno State College, acting as 
moderator. 

President of the association is Lura Lynn 
Straub, San Diego State College. 





HOW TO FIND AND APPLY 
FOR A JOB 


Second Edition 
by Keily and Walters 


This 84-page, paper-bound book contains information 
that will be helpful to all students who will apply for a 
job. It is published at a price that every student can 
afford. When you examine this book, you will want to 
arrange to place a copy in the hands of every one of your 
graduates. It covers such topics as (1) First Step in 
Selling Yourself: A Personal Inventory, (2) Discovering 
Your Opportunities, (3) Selling Yourself in a Personal 
Interview, (4) Promoting the Sale by Your Application 
Blank, and (5) Selling Your Services by a Letter of 
Application. 
Price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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Check These 


Features 


¥ Contains enough ma- 


work when only one MODERN CORRESPONDENCE 


textbook can be bought 
for advanced shorthand 


Vv Develops a shorthand 
writing vocabulary of 


AN 
OFFICE-ORIENTED 







TEXTBOOK ‘ 
REFLECTING t 

i 

AND PROCEDURES 





approximately 6,500 
words 


V¥ Easy high-frequency 
vocabulary in the early 
studies of the book 


¥ Sixty per cent new ma- 
terial — all material up 
to date 


V¥ Preview words divided 
into syllables with pre- 
ferred division and per- 
mitted division carefully 
shown 


V Office-style dictation 
introduced in Dictation 


Study 26 


¥ Approximately 43,000 
words in shorthand and 
48,000 printed words 


Vv Special letters of high- 
frequency words in 
teachers’ manual for 
dictation speed build- 
ing 












Shorthand 
Dictation 


3rd Edition — By Bowman and Oliverio 


This revision of a most satisfactory advanced 
shorthand textbook provides a range of materials 
that builds shorthand writing skill and related 
skills in an easy, carefully planned manner. 
The correspondence of the modern business 
office is reflected throughout the book. Unlike 
other books in the field, SHORTHAND DICTA- 
TION STUDIES is not overloaded with routine, 
simple request letters, collection letters, or 
promotion letters. Instead, the student is given 
business letters that develop an interesting and 
meaningful business problem or situation. 
Letters representing the correspondence of a 
variety of businesses as well as a greater number 
of situations, including intercompany com- 
munications, are included. 


This book is more than a compilation of dictation 
material and shorthand plates. It is a skill- 
development textbook for advanced shorthand. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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These materials have a successful history in the classroom. Thousands of schools are 
using one or more of these titles. Each is a combination textbook-workbook except 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE. Achievement tests are included in each textbook- 
workbook except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, the ROTARY CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and 
OFFICE MACHINES COURSE are basic textbooks. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
covers the basic operations of all types of adding machines and calculators. ADVANCED 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE is an advanced textbook to follow KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE. MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE is a set that should be used 
after a reasonable skill has been developed on any type of adding machine or calculator. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Agnew By Goodfellow-Agnew 

S combination of the other courses be- (For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 
ow) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 

COURSE TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
By Goodfellow-Agnew MACHINE COURSE 

(For Burroughs and Comptometer) By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
ADVANCE KEY-DRIVEN Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Agnew-Brady 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE Set ING MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For any calculator or adding-listing (For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
machine) Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 





